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194 
_AT THEBES. 


AH! lose we not these golden months 
Of life upon the wondrous river — 

The cloudless lull bestowed this once, 
Rarest of gifts of the All-giver. 


Through twice twain thousand years sublime 
Past yon vast forms — on — on it floweth, 
Welling from out the abyss of time, 
And realms which yet no wanderer knoweth. 


O living pathway, passing through 
The land of Tombs in light and glory! 
O sky that never changes hue — 
Dark splendour—like Egyptian story 


O hills that bounding yonder East, 
So many dawns have sadly greeted, 

And ye, mid evening’s rosy feast, 
Age after age all-dimly seated! 


But chiefly ye — eternal stones — 
Still holding high your sculptured pages, 
Columns sublime, and mighty thrones, 
Whence sadly gaze the vanished ages — 


Your gift bestow! O’er fringing palm, 


And sands of yonder arid ocean, * .* 4 


From out the tomb of Time send calm 
To still our little hour’s emotion. 


So shall the star-depths of the Past 
Turn all our tumult to sweet sorrow, 

And humbled nothingness at last 
Peace from the dust of Empires borrow. 
The Month. R. J. T. M. 


BRAMBLEBERRIES. 


AGAINST IMPATIENCE, 


BE not impatient, O Soul; 

Thou movest on to thy goal. 

Be not full of care; 

In the Universe thou hast thy share. 
Be not afraid, but trust; 

Thou wilt suffer nothing unjust. 





I KNow not if it may be mine 

To add a song, a verse, a line, 

To that fair treasure-house of wit, 
That more than cedarn cabinet, 
Where men preserve their precious things, 
Free wealth, surpassing every king’s. 

I only know, I felt and wrote 
According to the day and hour, 
According to my little power; 

If souls unborn shall take some note, 
Or none at all, ’tis their affair; : 
I cannot guess, and will not care. 





AT THEBES, ETC. 


Vet hoping still that something done 

Has so much life from earth and sun, 

Drawn through man’s finer brain, as may, 

In mystic form, with mystic force, 

Reach forward from a fleeting day, 

But an unfathomable source, 

To touch, upon his earthly way, 

Some brother pilgrim-soul, and say— 

(A whisper in the wayside grass) 

“T have gone by, where now you pass; 

Been sorely tried with frost and heat, 

With stones that bruise the weary feet, 

With alp, with quagmire, and with flood, 

With desert-sands that parch the blood; 

Nor fail’d to find a flowery dell, , 

A shady grove, a crystal well; 

And I am gone, thou know’st not whither. 

— Thou thyself art hastening thither. 

Thou hast thy life; and nothing can 

Have more. Farewell, O Brother Man!” 
Fraser’s Magazine. 


— 


TO A RAIN-DROP. 


Halt! jewel, pendent on the grassy blade, 
Now dimly seen amid a transient shade, 
Anon resplendent, Jike 3 bridal maid 
Wed by the wind. 
Thou tremblest at his kisses half-afraid, 
And half-inclined! 


How many hues of beauty charm thy face! 
For there successive rays each other chase; 
The ruby now, the sapphire next we trace; 
The chrysolite 
Supplants the emerald rich in vernal grace, 
And dear to sight! 


O fairy creature! whither hast thou come? 

Was the Atlantic once thy stormy home? 

Or didst thou through the mild Pacific roam 
’Mong coral isles, 

And thence ascend to the ethereal dome 
With saintly smiles? 


Hast thou, in clouds of richest colours blended, 

On rising suns and setting suns attended? 

Or hast thou shone in bars of beauty splendid 
I’ the Rainbow’s robe ? 

Or hast thou in a misty chariot wended 
Around our globe ? 


Alas! thou answerest not, thou brilliant mute; 
Thou shinest on in silence absolute; 
The wanderings of thy restless silver foot 
Thou canst not tell; 
And soon thou shalt resume thy pilgrim’s route, 
Nor sigh farewell! 
Chambers’ Journal. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
CHAUCER AND SHAKESPEARE.* 

IT is now about a century since the 
study of Chaucer began to revive. Be- 
tween the time of Verstegan and Tyr- 
whitt — the “ Restitution of Decayed In- 
telligences” was published in 1605, Tyr- 
whitt’s memorable work in 1775 —he had, 
by slow degrees, fallen nearly altogether 
out of the general knowledge of men. 
He, whom Spenser called “the well of 
English undefiled,” was vulgarly accused 
of having poisoned and corrupted the 
springs of his native tongue. He whom 
that same Spenser—the sweetest melo- 
dist of our literature —looked up ‘to as 
his verse-master and exemplar, was stig- 
matized as a very metrical cripple and 
idiot. And what little acquaintance there 
was maintained with him was due to ver- 
sions of certain of his poems made by 
the facile pens of Dryden, and of Pope; 
so completely had he fallen on what were 
for him “ evil days ” and “evil tongues.” 
To Tyrwhitt belongs the honour of first 
reinstating the old poet on the pedestal 
from which he had been so rudely de- 
posed so longatime. Proper considera 
tion being made for the age in which that 
admirable scholar lived, his edition of 
Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales” must be 
pronounced a wonder of erudition and of 
faithful labour. Certainly the figure of 
Chaucer which he presented to the eyes 


of his time is not a quite genuine thing ; 
* Chaucer Society's Publications for 1868-72. Lon- 

don. 

First Serres: Texts. —1. The Prologue and First 
Sixteen Tales of the Canterbury Tales from the six 
best inedited Manuscripts, namely, the Ellesmere, 
Hengwrt, 154; Cambridge, Gg. 4, 27; Corpus (Ox- 
Jord), Petworth and Lansdowne, 851; both in par- 
allel columns and separate octavos, with colored fac- 
similes of the Tellers of all the Tales, from the Elles- 
mere MS. 

2. A Parallel Text Edition of the first four Minor 
‘Poems of Chaucer from all the existing unprinted 
MSS., together with the French original of his 
A BC, and the hitherto unpublished first cast of his 
Prologue to the Legends of Good Women, &c. 

Seconp Series: Illustrations. —1. Mr. A. F. Ellis, 
Early English Pronunciation, with special reference 
to Shakspere and Chaucer. 

2. Essays on Chaucer. By Professor Ebert, &c. 

3. Mr. Furnivall on the Right Order of the Canter- 
bury Tales, and the Stages of the Pilgrimage. 

4. Mr. Furnivall’s “try to set Chaucer’s Works in 
their right order of time.” 

5. Originals and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales. 
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there are traces on it of the whitewash or 
the paint with which the eighteenth cen- 
tury thought it well to “touch up” an- 
cestral images ; but yet it is not easy to 
overstate the importance or the merit of 
the service he performed. From the pub- 
lication of his volumes may be dated the 
renewal of the critical and the apprecia- 
tive study of the greatest literary produc- 
tions of the English Middle Ages. The 
impulse they gave has been perpetually 
strengthened and multiplied by various 
tendencies and movements, both of a 
general and a particular character. At 
the present time a Chaucer Society has 
been formed, and under the zealous lead- 
ership of Mr. Furnivall, its founder and 
organizer and almost sole worker, is do- 
ing excellent service * in bringing within 
cormon reach the original texts of the 
great poet. Of various other ways in 
which in the course of this century, and 
especially in our own generation, some 
popular, as well as scholarly, familiarity 
with one of our greatest minds has been 
encouraged and promoted, it is not our 
purpose now to speak. Let it suffice to 
say that Chaucer has never been known 
since his own day more intelligently and 
more admiringly than he seems likely to 
be during the last quarter of this nine- 
teenth century. 

It is certain that this Chaucerian re- 
vival is not the result of any mere anti-. 
quarianism, but of a genuine poetic vital- 
ity. Therecan be no better testimony to 
the true greatness of the old poet than that 
half a thousand years after the age in 
which he wrote he is held in higher esti- 
mation than ever; that, whatever inter- 
missions of his popularity there may 
have been in times that cared nothing 
for, as they knew little of, the great Ro- 
mantic School to which he belonged, and 
that were wholly incapable of under- | 
standing the very language in which he 
expressed and transcribed his genius, he 
this day speaks with increasing force and 
power. Through all the obsoleteness of 
his language, and all the lets and impedi- 
ments to a full enjoyment of his melody 
caused by our ignorance of fourteenth- 


* So far as its funds, which, we are sorry to say, are 
by no means flourishing, allow it. 
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century English, through all the conven- 
tional and social differences which sepa- 
rate his time from ours, we yet recognize 
a profoundly human soul with a marvel- 
lous power of speech. We are discover- 
ing that he is not only a great poet, but 
one of our greatest. It is not too much 
to say that the better acquaintance with 
’ Chaucer’s transcendent merits is gradu- 
ally establishing the conviction that not 
one among all poets deserves so well as 
he the second place. 

Chaucer and Shakespeare have much 
in common. However diverse the form 
of their greatest works, yet in spirit there 
is a remarkable likeness and sympathy. 
Their geniuses differ rather in degree 
than in kind. Chaucer is in many re- 
spects a lesser Shakespeare. 

Chaucer lived generations before the 
dramatic form was ripe for the use of ge- 
nius. In his day it had scarcely yet ad- 
vanced beyond the rude dialogue and 
grotesque portraiture of the Miracle- 
play.* In fact at that time that rare 
growth, which two centuries later was to 
put forth such exquisite imperishable 
flowers, had hardly yet emerged from its 
native earth ; it was yet only embryonic. 
Chaucer stands in relation to the supreme 
Dramatic Age in a correspondent po- 
sition to that held by Scott. Chaucer 
lived in the morning twilight of it, Scott 
in the evening. There can be little doubt 
that both would have added to its lustre 
— that England would have boasted one 
more, and Scotland at least one great 
dramatist — had they been born later and 
earlier respectively ; but Chaucer could 
not even descry it in the future, so far off 
was it, and it was Scott’s fortune to look 
back upon it in the swiftly receding dis- 
tance. 


* Absalon of the “ Milleres Tale” : — 

Sometime to shew his lightnesse and maistrie 

He plaieth Herode on a skaffold hie. 
In the Elizabethan age this part of Herod had become a 
proverb of rant; so that Hamlet uses the name as the 
very superlative of noise (act iii. scene 2). The Miller 
himself cries out “‘in Pilate’s voice.”” The wife of Bath, 
with Clerk Jankin and her gossip dame Ales, goes to 
**Playes of Miracles.’”’ Shakespeare laughs at the 
rough amateurs of the old stage in the by-play of the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.”’ In Chaucer’s age per- 
haps Bottom would have been regarded as a very Ros 
cius, and that interlude of Pyramus and Thisbe might 
have diawn genuine tears down medizval cheeks. 
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But although the form which was to 
receive such splendid usage from Shake- 
speare, and to prove the very amplest and 
fittest and noblest body for the highest 
dramatic spirit, was not yet ready for 
wear in the culminating epoch of the 
Middle Ages, yet that dramatic energy 
which blazed out so brilliantly at a later 
period was already at work and insisting 
on some representation. It worked with 
vehemence in Chaucer. He is pre-emi- 
nently the dramatic genius, not only of 
medizval England, but of medieval Eu- 
rope. The great Italians of the bright 
dawn of modern literature were not of 
the dramatic order. Much as Chaucer 
undoubtedly owed to them, they furnished 
him with no sort of dramatic precedent 
or example. He is the first in time of 
modern dramatical spirits ; and one must 
travel far back into the ancient times be- 
fore one meets with anybody worthy of 
comparison with him. Certainly if, as 
has been remarked, it was in Dante that 
Nature showed that the higher imagina- 
tion had not perished altogether with 
Virgil, it was in Chaucer that she showed 
that dramatic power had not breathed its 
last with Plautus and Terence. 

In respect of means of expression 
Chaucer was placed in a much more un- 
provided and destitute position than was 
Shakespeare. We have already seen that 
neither Tragedy nor Comedy,* in the 
strict sense of those terms, was known in 
his day ; whereas nothing can be wronger 
than to make Shakespeare say, as Dry- 
den makes him say,— 


I found not, but created first the stage. 


The stage was already not only in exist- 
ence, but occupied by wits of no contempt- 
ible rank, when Shakespeare appeared in 
Town. Shakespeare had in Marlowe a 
dramatic master. The pupil presently 
outshone the master; but of the influ- 


* See the prologue to “* Monkes Tale” : — 
Tragedis is to seyn a certyn storie, 
As olde bookes maken us memorie 
Of him that stood in greet prosperite 
And is y-fallen out of heigh degre 
Into miserie, and endith wrecchedly ; 
And thay ben versifyed comunly 
Of six feet, which men clepe exametron, 
In prose been eek endited many oon; 
In metre eek, in mony a sondry wise. 


As to the term Comedy, observe, for instance, Dante’s 
use of it. 
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ence of that master there can be no 
doubt, though perhaps it has not been, 
and is not, as adequately recognized and 
acknowledged as it should be by Shake- 
sperian critics and commentators. And 
Marlowe did not stand alone ; he was one, 
certainly the most eminent one, of a group 
whose starry lights it is not easy to see in 
the intense brightness flowing from the 
great sun that uprose amongst them ; but 
they were and are, of no faint brilliancy, 
so long as they had the firmament to 
themselves, unsuffused by an overpower- 
ing glory. But for Chaucer there were no 
such predecessors at home or abroad. 
Naturally enough, it would seem that it 
was not till comparatively late in life that he 
discovered the best vehicle of self-expres- 
sion. For many years his genius strug- 
gled for a fitting language. Like all 
poets, he began by imitating the models 
he found current. He dreamed dreams, 
and saw visions in the conventional 
mode. He echoed whatever sweet 
sounds reached his quick sensitive ears 
from any quarter. He translated, with a 
quite touching humble-mindedness, re- 
ceived masterpieces of French and of 
Italian literature. Through all these la- 
bours his originality was gradually de- 
veloping. For all his efforts his genius 
would not keep to the beaten path, but 
would perpetually strike out some new 
way for itself and forget the appointed 
route. At last he started altogether alone, 
looking no longer for old footprints to re- 
trace or any established guide-posts. He 
discovered a fair wide country that had 
lain untrodden for ages, over whose tracks 
the grass or the moss had grown, and 
here he advanced as in some fresh new 
world : — 
Parnassi deserta per ardua dulcis 

Raptat amor; juvat ire jugis, qua nulla priorum 
Castaliam molli devertitur orbita clivo. 

Chaucer’s great work is but a noble 
fragment. It seems certain that many 


troubles beset the declining years of his 
life. We think it may be doubted whether 
he was endowed with that excellent com- 
mercial prudence which so eminently dis- 
tinguished Shakespeare. It was certainly a 
happy circumstance for Shakespeare— 
a circumstance due in a great measure, it 
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may be believed, to his own sound judg- 
ment —that he never became in any way 
a satellite or retainer of the Court of 
James I., but escaped from the rapidly 
degenerating atmosphere of the Black- 
friars and the Whitehall of the seven- 
teenth century to his home at Stratford. 
Chaucer was not so fortunate. He was 
attached to one of the most extravagant 
and frivolous circles that ever gathered 
round a monarch of a like description. 
However noble-natured, he could scarcely 
live in such company without some con- 
tamination. Assuredly his works have 
stains upon them contracted in that evil 
air, much as Beaumont and Fletcher are 
flushed and spotted by the contagions of 
James I.’s time. And with that Court 
connection it is impossible not to asso- 
ciate the extreme pecuniary difficulties, of 
which there are only too manifest signs 
at a certain period of Chaucer’s life. 
Probably it was these piteous, but seem- 
ingly not inevitable or reproachless, dis- 
tresses that impeded the completion of 
the “Canterbury Tales.” The original 
design, indeed, is in itself too vast for 
realization. Chaucer commits the same 
error in this respect as Spenser does. 
But it may well be believed that had 
Chaucer matured his work, he would 
either have retrenched his plan, or by 
some device have brought its execution 
within tolerable dimensions. The part 
that happily was written has evidently 
not received the finishing touch. The 
Prologue itself, perhaps, was never finally 
revised ; in our opinion the “wel nyne 
and twenty in a companye,” of line 24,* 
requires correction, for the poet added to 
his pilgrims as his work proceeded ; in 
the case of the “ Persoun” he deviates 
from his programme in not telling us — 


“in what array that” he “was inne.” 


Had the work been fully completed, espe- 
cially had more of those Inter-prologues 
been written, in which Chaucer’s dramatic 
power more particularly displays itself, 
and the figures portrayed in the initial 
Prologue are with admirable skill shown 
in self-consistent action, being permitted 


* For another solution of this difficulty see the Aldine 
Chaucer, i. 209, ed. 1872. 
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to speak for themselves and develop their 
own natures, there can be little doubt 
that the claims upon our admiration 
would have been greatly multiplied. 

Chaucer then stands at a considerable 
disadvantage as compared with Shake- 
speare, both in respect of the dramatic 
appliances of his time and in respect of 
the works representative of his genius. 
Chaucer, as we have seen, found ready 
to hand no literary form such as should 
worthily interpret his mind, and was 
many years searching before he found 
one, and, when at last he found it, was 
somewhat obstructed in the free use of 
it by troubles and cares that divorced him 
from his proper task. Moreover the 
English of his day, though already a 
copious and versatile tongue, was some- 
thing rude and inflexible in comparison 
with the Elizabethan language. In sev- 
eral passages it is clear that he is con- 
scious of certain difficulties attendant on 
the use of such an instrument. A true 
instinct led him to choose English for 
his service rather than French, which his 
less far-seeing contemporary Gower chose 
at least for his early piece, the “ Specu- 
lum Meditantis,” and for his “ Balades ; ” 
but his choice exposed him to various 
perplexities inseparable from the transi- 
tional condition of the object of it. 

Fragmentary as his great work is, it is 
enough to show how consummate was his 
enius. Not*more surely did that famous 
oot-print on the sands tell the lonely is- 
lander of Defoe’s story of a human 
presence than Chaucer’s remains assure 
us that a great poet was amongst us when 
such pieces were produced. 

We have said that his genius exhibits 
a remarkable affinity to that of Shake- 
speare —a closer affinity, we think, than 
that of any other English poet. To 
Chaucer belongs in a high measure what 
marks Shakespeare supremely —a certain 
indefinable grace and brightness of style, 
an incomparable archness and _ vivacity, 
an incessant elasticity and freshness, an 
indescribable ease, a never faltering va- 
riety, an pgp of dulness. These 
men “toil not, neither do they spin,” at 
least so far as one can see. The moun- 
tain comes to them ; they do not go to it. 
They wear their art “lightly, like a flow- 
er.” They never pant or stoop with 
efforts and strainings. They are kings 
that never quit their thrones, with a world 
at their feet. The sceptre is natural in 
their hands; the purple seems their 
proper wearing. They never cease to 
scatter their jewels for fear of poverty ; 
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the treasury is always overflowing, be- 
cause all things bring them tribute. 

For skill in characterization who can 
be ranked between Chaucer and Shake- 
speare? Is there any work, except the 
“theatre” of Shakespeare, that attempts, 
with a success in any way comparable, 
the astonishing task which Chaucer sets 
himself? He attempts to portray the en- 
tire society of his age from the crown of 
its head to the sole of its foot — from the 
knight, the topmost figure of medieval 
life, down to the ploughman and the 
cook ; and the result is a gallery of life- 
like portraits, which has no parallel any- 
where, with one exception, for variety, 
truthfulness, humanity. These are no 
roughly drawn rudely featured outlines, 
without expression and definiteness, onl 
recognizable by some impertinent symbol, 
or when we see the name attached, like 
some collection of ancient kings or of 
“ancestors ” where there prevails one 
uniform vacuity of countenance, and, but 
for the costume or the legend, one cannot 
distinguish the First of his house from 
the Last. They are all drawn with an 
amazing discrimination and delicacy.* 
There is nothing of caricature, but yet the 
individuality is perfect. That the same 
pencil should have given us the Prioress 
and the Wife of Bath, the Knight and the 
Sompnour, the Parson and the Pardoner ! 
These various beings, for beings they are, 
are as distinct to us now as when he who 
has made them immortal saw them move 
out through the gates of the “ Tabard,” 
a motley procession, nearly five hnndred 
years since. So far as merely external 
matters go, the Society of the Middle 
Ages is perpetuated with a minuteness 
not approached elsewhere. We know 
exactly how it looked to the bodily eye. 
Chaucer addresses himself deliberately to 
this exhaustive portrayal : — 


But natheles whiles I have tyme and space, 
Or that I ferthere in this tale pace, 
Me thinketh it accordant to resoun 
To telle yow alle the condicioun 
Of eche of hem, so as it semed me, 

nd which they weren and of what degre, 
And eek in what array that they were inne. 


* Chaucer’s sound taste shrunk altogether from eve 
form of caricature. His humor, boisterous enoug' 
sometimes, at others wonderfully fine and delicate, is 
always truthful. His “Tale of Sir Thopas” is one of 
the best parodies in our language. He tells it with the 
utmost possible gravity, looking as serious as Defoe or 
Swift in their “driest”? moments;¢ and, only if you 
watch well, can you detect a certain mischievous twin- 
kle in his eyes. Some worthy people, indeed, have not 
detected this twinkle, and have soberly registered Sir 
Topas amongst the legitimate heroes of chivalrous ro- 
mance. 
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Surely a quite unique programme ; and it 
is carried out with profound conscien- 
tiousness and power. 

We ask, who among our poets, except 
Shakespeare, shall be laced above 
Chaucer in this domain of art? In our 
opinion there is not one of the Elizabeth- 
ans that deserves that honour. There is 
an endless variety of creative power, and 
the offspring is — Spenser is, 
in a way, a great creator ; he fills the air 
around him with a population born of his 
own teeming fancy: but these children 
of Spenser are not human children, but 
rather exquisite phantoms, with bodies, if 
they may be called embodied, of no 
earthly tissue, mere delicate configura- 
tions of cloud and mist. They are very 

hosts, each one of whom pales and van- 
ishes if a cock crows, or any mortal sound 
strikes their fine ears : — 


Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
Pr levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno. 


And yet, as man is made in the image of 
God, so certainly the creatures of. the 
poet should be made in the image of men. 
There is no higher model to be aimed at. 
Man is the culminating form of the world 
as we know it, or can knowit. Spenser’s 
creatures may thrive in their native land 
of “Faerie ;” but their “lungs cannot re- 
ceive our air.” Something more existent 
and real are the lovely presences that owe 
their being to Beaumont and Fletcher— 
Aspatia, Bellario, Ordella. swonqpenn 4 
Ordella is rich in sons and daughters suc 
as she spoke of in that high dialogue with 
Thierry : — 

He that reads me 
When I am ashes, is my son in wishes; 
And those chaste dames that keep my memory, 
Singing my yearly requiems, are my daughters. 
But scarcely are she and that passing fair 
sisterhood of which she is one formed of 
human clay. They stand out from the 
crowd with whom they mix as shapes of 
a celestial texture. One can only think 
of them as white-robed sanctities. In 
fact, they are the natural counterparts of 
those grosser beings that are only too 
common in the plays of the authors who 
drew them. A painter of devils must 
now and then paint angels by way of 
relief. Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that all the characters of these writers are 
either above or below human _ nature. 
They cannot show us humanity without 
some sort of exaggeration. Ben Jonson 


has hardly succeeded better in this re- 
spect. One grave defect in all his crea- 
tions is what may be called their mo- 
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notony. There is no flexibility of disposi- 
tion, no free play of nature. Moreover, 
his works exhibit too plainly the travail 
and effort with which they were com- 
posed. One seems to be taken into his 
workshop, and see him toiling and groan- 
ing, and, in the very act of elaboration, 
shaping now this limb and now that. 
The greatest master of characterization 
of that age next to Shakespeare is cer- 
tainly Massinger. Sir Giles Overreach 
and Luke are both real men. Luke isa 
true piece of nature, not all black-souled, 
nor all white, but of a mixed complexion. 
But the area which Massinger could 
make his own was of limited dimensions. 
When he stepped across its limits, his 
strength failed him, and he was even as 
other men. ; 

To pass on in this necessarily rapid 
survey toalater period. Goldsmith alone 
amongst our later poets has left us a por- 
trait that deserves to compare with one 
by Chaucer. It is that ever-charming 
portrait of the Village Preacher, a not un- 
worthy Jendant of the “ Parson.” He has 
given us duplicates of it in prose in the 
persons of the Vicar of Wakefield and of 
the Man in Black. There is a tradition 
that he who sat to Chaucer for the Parson 
was no other than Wiclif. It seems fairly 
certain that Goldsmith’s original was his 
own father. That was the one figure he 
could draw with the utmost skill, the 
deepest feeling. Since Goldsmith there 
has arisen in our literature no consummate 
portrait-painter in verse, unless an excep- 
tion be made in favour of Browning. 
Scott’s creative power did not come to 
him when he wrote in metre. Shelley’s 
creations are of the Spenserian type — 
fair visions, refined immaterialities, 


Shapes that haunt Thought’s wildernesses, 


Has Tennyson’s Arthur human veins and 
pulses? He lived and lives somewhat, 
perhaps, in that earliest of the Arthurian 
bdoks — the “ Morte d’Arthur ” — the sup- 
posed relic of an Epic; but in the later 
treatments he has become more and more 
impalpable and airy. 

With regard to Chaucer, as to Shake- 
speare, it has been disputed whether he 
is greater as a humorous or a pathetic 
writer. It is a common observation that 
the gifts of humour and pathos are gen- 
erally found together, a statement that, 
perhaps, requires some little qualification. 
Ben Jonson, Addison, and Fielding, for 
instance, are humorous without Tice 
pathetic ; on the other hand, Richardson 
is pathetic and not humorous, Sterne’s 
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pathos is a mere trick. Let those who 
please weep by the death-bed side of Le 
Fevre ; for our part we will not be so cheat- 
ed of ourtears. Sterne, in that famous 
scene, is nothing better than an exquisite 
“mute” —a masterpiece of mercenary 
mourning. One may see him, if one looks 
intently, arranging his pocket-handker- 
chief in effective folds, with one eye tear- 
streaming, while the other watches that 
all ‘the proper manceuvres of woe are 
duly executed. Filet nec dolet. And 
something of this is true of Dickens. In 
the great masters of pathos our tears are 
not drawn from us; they flow of them- 
selves. There is no design on the soft- 
ness of our hearts, no insidious under- 
mining, no painful and elaborate besiege- 
ment. For writers to kill, merely to melt 
their readers with a scene of tender emo- 
tion, is unjustifiable manslaughter. There 
is, in short, nothing to be said for those 
whose delight it is with malice afore- 
thought to spread a feast of woe and serve 
up little children, or any sweet human 
thing they can lay hands on, that their 
guests may enjoy the luxury of tears. 
These are the Herods of literature. 
Shakespeare never slays or butchers after 
this fashion. He would have saved Cor- 
delia if it had been in his power ; but it 
was a moral necessity that she should die. 
He could no more have kept alive and 
blooming the fair flower of the field when 
evil winds blew than preserved that lovely 
form from perishing amidst the wild pas- 
sions that Lear’s sad error had let loose. 
“Sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin ;” and this death falls not only on 
the guilty. Goneril and Regan perish ; 
and so the true daughter, though with all 
our hearts we cry with the old “child- 
changed ” father, “ Cordelia, stay a little.” 
It cannot be otherwise. And so always 
there is nothing arbitrary in the pathetic 
scenes of the supreme artists. Of purely 
— writing there are, perhaps, no 

etter specimens in all our literature thin 
the tales of the Clerk of Oxford and of 
the Man of Law. Both poems aim at 
showing how the “meek shall inherit the 
earth ” — how true and genuine natures 
do in the end triumph, however desperate- 
ly defeated and crushed they may for a 
time, or for many times, seem to be. 
Chaucer weeps himself, or grows, indeed, 
something impatient, as he conducts his 
heroines along their most sad course. 
The thorns of the way pierce his feet 
also; and he would fain uproot them, and 
scatter soft flowers for the treading of 
his woeful wayfarers. But he knew well 
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that all pilgrimages were not as easy as 
that one he sings of to Canterbury, that 
was lightened with stories and jests; but 
that certain spirits must go on in dark- 
ness and weariness, with aching limbs 
and breaking hearts, through much trib- 
ulation. In both works, perhaps, sur- 
veyed from the purely esthetic point of 
view, there is an excess of woeful inci- 
dent ; the bitter cup which Constance 
and Griselda have to drain seems too 
large for mortal lips. In this regard we 
must remember that both these tales, 
though inserted into the grand work of 
Chaucer’s maturity, yet were certainly 
written in his youth. The Man of Law, 
in his Prologue, gives us to understand 
that the tale he proposes to narrate was 
written by Chaucer, of whose writings he 
speaks, both expressly and fully, in that 
highly interesting and important passage 
— “Of olde time.” A careful study of 
the “ Clerk’s Tale” undoubtedly demon- 
strates that it, too, was a previous pro- 
duction. In both cases, so far as the 
mere facts go, Chaucer closely follows his 
authorities, much after the manner of 
Shakespeare. In the latter case the 
closeness — Petrarch’s well-known letter 
to Boccaccio is the authority—is so 
strict that Chaucer is compelled to speak 
for himself in an ezvoy at the conclusion. 
Perhaps the most pathetic passage in 
Chaucer’s later writings is in- the 
“ Knight’s Tale,” which also, however, was 
written before the noon of his genius. 
This passage is, of course, the death of 
Arcite. The eventis necessary.* Arcite 
had been untrue to that solemnest of the 
pacts of chivalry—the pact of sworn 
brotherhood (see especially Palamon’s 
words to him in vv. 271-293, and the 
quibble with which the other palliates his 
conduct, vv. 295-303); and Arcite must 
die. His triumph in the lists had been 
but as the flourishing of a green bay-tree. 
The final scene is described with the ut- 
most simplicity. The evil spirits that 
ought never to have found a harbour in 
his heart have at last been expelled from 
it, and the old fealty has returned ; and 
the last words of his speech to Emily, 
whom he has bade take him softly in her 
“armes twaye” “for love of God,” and 
harken what he says, are a generous com- 
mendation of his rival : — 


I have heer with my cosyn Palomon 
Had stryf and rancour many a day i-gon 


* Prof. Ebert is of opinion that Chaucer’s grasp of 
the moral intention of the “ Knight’s Tale” is less vig- 
orous and firm than that of Boccaccio, and it may be so. 
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For love of yow, and eek for jelousie. 

And Jupiter so wis my sowle gye, 

To speken of a servaunt proprely 

With alle circumstaunces trewely, 

= ~ to seyn, truthe, honour, and knight- 
ede, 

Wysdom, humblesse, astaat, and hye kinrede, 

Fredam, and al that longeth to that art, 

So Jupiter have of my soule part, 

As in this world right now ne knowe I non 

So worthy to be loved as Palomon, 

That serveth you, and wol do al his lyf. 

And if that ye schul ever be a wyf, 


The eyes that scrutinize the world most 
keenly, though they may see infinite no- 
blenesses that escape a coarser vision, 
yet certainly see also much meanness and 
pravity. Hence, to speak generally, for 
exceptions do not concern us, there is no 
such thing amongst the deep-seeing and 
really man-learned as unqualified and ab- 
solute admiration. And thus the suprem- 
est writers have no heroes in the ordinary 
acceptation of that term. There is not a 
\ hero in all Shakespeare ; not even Harry 
Forget not Palomon, that gentil man. the Fifth is aclctahe so. For a like 
Assuredly Chaucer was endowed in a/ reason, there is no quite perfect villain. 
very high degree with what we may call | Neither monsters of perfection nor of im- 
the pathetic sense. It would seem to perfection find favour with them that real- 
have been a favourite truth with him that ly know es — a a pero 
‘ ‘ . never completely identifies himself wit 
Pite renneth sone in gentil herte.® any one off tie inenehen, To say that 
It ran “sone ” and abundantly in his own | he does so is merely a fagon de parler. 
most tender bosom. But he is never) They are all his children, and it cannot 
merely sentimental or maudlin. We can/but be that some are dearer to him than 
believe that the Levite of the Parable others, but not one, if he is wise, is an 
shed a tear or two as he crossed over to | idol unto him. His irony consists in the 
the “other side” from where that robbed earnest, heartfelt, profound representation 
and wounded traveller lay, and perhaps of them, while yet he is fully alive to their 
subsequently drew a moving picture of failings and failures. It is observable 
the sad spectacle he had so pemagee | ‘only in the supremest geniuses. Men of 
avoided. Chaucer’s pity is of no such | inferior knowledge and dimmer light are 
quality. It springs from the depths of his | more easily satisfied. They make golden 
nature ; nay, from the depths of Nature images for themselves and fall down and 
herself moving in and through her inter-| worship them. Shakespeare stands out- 
preter. side each one of his plays, a little apart 
Another respect in which Chaucer is / and above the fervent figures that move 
not unworthy of some comparison with | in them, like some Homeric god that from 
his greater successor is his irony. We/the skies watches the furious struggle, 
use the word in the sense in which Dr.| whose issue is irreversibly ordered by 
Thirlwall uses it of Sophocles in his Moipa xparac?—that cannot save Sarpe- 
excellent paper printed in the “ Philologi-|don or prolong the days of Achilles. 
cal Museum” some forty years ago, and | Chaucer, too, in a similar way abounds in 
in which Schlegel, in his “Lectures on | secondary meanings. What he teaches 
Dramatic Literature,” uses it of Shake- | does not lie on the surface. He never 
speare, to denote that dissembling, so to | resigns his judgment or ceases to bea 
speak, that self-retention and reticence, | free agent in honour of any of the 
or, at least, indirect presentment, that is| characters he draws. He never turns 
a frequent characteristic of the consum-/ fanatic. He hates without bigotry; he 
mate dramatist, or the consummate loves without folly; he worships with- 
writer of any kind who aims at portraying | out idolatry. This excellent temper of 
life in all its breadth. We are told often! his mind displays itself strikingly in the 
enough of the universal sympathy that| Prologue, which, with all its aden, is 











inspires the greatest souls, and it is well ; 
but let us consider that universal sympa- 
thy does not mean blind, undiscriminat- 
ing, wholesale sympathy, but precisely 


| wholly free from ‘extravagance or self- 
abandonment. 

It is because his spirit enjoyed and re- 
tained this lofty freedom that it was so 








tHe opposite. Only that sympathy can tolerant and capacious. He, like Shake- 
be all-inclusive that is profoundly intelli-|! speare, was eminently a Human Catholic, 
ent as well as intense; and this pro-|no mere sectary. He refused to no man 
ound intelligence is incompatible with | an acknowledgment of kindred ; for him 
any complete and unmitigated adoration. ! there were no poor relations whom he 
* This line occurs in several of his poems—in_ the | forbade his house, nag nei ghbours so fallen 
“Knicht’s Tale” and in the “ Lanes a Good Wo- and debased that in their faces the image 
men,” &e. ‘ of God in which man was made was wholly 
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obliterated. And it is because his un- 
derstanding is thus wide and deep, and 
his sympathies commensurate with that 
understanding, that his ethical teaching 
is, for all time, sound and true. He is no 
formal or formulating moralist ; he never 
adds his voice to the mere party cries of 
his day, or concentrates his energies on 
any dogma. To speak of him as azeal- 
ous religious reformer is ridiculous ; * far 
other was his business. But yet he was 
a great moral teacher, one of our greatest 
—per’ duipova Indeiwva. All the world’s 
a school, if we may adapt Jaques’ words, 
and all the men and women merely 
school-children. Chaucer is a teacher in 
this great world-school, and in no lesser 
or special seminary ; and the lessons he 
gives are “exceeding broad.” They are 

such as life itself gives. They breathe 

out of his works in a natural stream, no 

mere accidents, but the essential spirit of 
them, to be discovered not by the labels 

but in the works themselves : — 


Oh! to what uses shall we put 

The wildweed-flower that simply blows ? 
And is there any moral shut 

Within the bosom of the rose? 


But any man that walks the meed, 
In bud, or blade, or bloom may find, 
According as his humours lead, 
A meaning suited to his mind. 
And liberal applications lie 
In Art like Nature, dearest friend; 
So ’twere to cramp its use, if I 
Should hook it to some useful end. 


There is just une point of personal 
likeness between Chaucer and Shake- 
speare that we wish to notice. Of each 
man, as his contemporaries knew him, 
the chief characteristic was a wonderful 
lovableness of nature. The special epi- 
thet bestowed on Shakespeare by the 
men of his day was not the Wise, or the 
Witty, but the Gentle.t Thus Ben Jon- 
son, in his lines “ To the Memory of my 
Beloved the Author, Mr. William Shak- 
speare, and what he has left us ” — lines 
which surely must have been forgotten 
by those critics, long since routed by Gif- 
ford, who gave the great-hearted “ Ben” 


* Chaucer was just as much of a Lollard as Shake- 
speare was of a Puritan. A recent writer has, we be- 
lieve, demonstrated—to his own satisfaction— that 
Shakespeare was the latter. Certainly he was no Anti- 
Puritan; nor was Chaucer an Anti-Wiclifite. 

t One cannot but remember here the ebxodos, by 
which Aristophanes makes Dionysus describe Sophocles: 
60 ebxodog piv évdad’, ebxodoc & exci. 

Aristoph. Frogs, p. 82. 


And might not Goethe be described by some such epi- 
thet? 
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so little credit for generosity and affec- 
tion :— 


Yet must I not give Nature all; thy Art, 
My gentle Shakspeare, must enjoy a part. 


And, after saying that — 


the father’s face 
Lives in his issue, 

he apostrophized the “Sweet Swan of 
Avon.” Again, in his lines prefixed to 
the portrait of the 1623 folio, he speaks 
of “The gentle Shakspeare.” In his 
“ Timber,” he writes — “ I loved the man, 
on this side idolatry, as much as any. 
He was indeed honest, and of an open 
free nature,” &c. That Chaucer inspired 
a similar affection and love appears from 
the warmhearted language in which both 
Occleve and Lydgate make mention of 
him. It is the language of real attach- 
ment, kindled by no mere brilliancy of 
wit, but by a kindly genial love-winning 
nature. Occleve, when the great poet 
had passed away, wails thus with an un- 
wonted fervour : — 


O maister dere and fader reverent 

My maister Chaucer, floure of eloquence, 
Mirrour of fructuous entendement, 

O universal fader in science, 

Allas! that thou thyne excellent prudence 

In thy bedde mortalle myghtest not bequethe; 
What eyleth dethe, allas! why wold he sle thee. 
Allas! my worthy maister honourable, 

This lente verray tresour and richesse, 
Dethe by thy dethe hath harme irreperable 
Unto us done. 

That combre-world that thee my maister slow— 
Wolde I slayne were! —dethe was to hastyfe 
To renne on the and reve the thy life. 


O maister, maister, God thy soule reste! 


And so the verses of Lydgate, in his 
“ Troye-book,” which for the most part 
flow but dull and languidly, thrill with a 
sincere emotion when he speaks of him, 
whom he, too, calls his “dear master.” 
The old “ pantographer’s ” voice breaks, 
so to say, as he names the loved name, 
and recalls that vanished presence as he 
knéw it, so sensitive, unexacting, self- 
disparaging, so “charitable, and so 
pitous.” : 
Did Shakespeare read the works of 
Chaucer? This is of course a question 
which has little or nothing to do with the 
unanimity of their geniuses. Words- 
worth was by no means a poet of the 
Chaucerian type ; yet he tells us how 
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Beside the pleasant Mill at Trompington 

I laughed with Chaucer in the hawthorn shade : 

Heard him, while birds were warbling, tell his 
tales . 

Of amorous passion. 


And he has produced three * Chaucerian 
pieces with a reverent manner that con- 
trasts forcibly with the freedom with 
which Dryden and Pope handled the old 
master. Neither is Tennyson a cognate 
spirit; and yet “A Dream of Fair Wo- 
men” is an inspiration of the elder poet : 


I read, before my eyelids dropt their shade 
The “ Legend of Good Women,” long ago 

Sung by the morning star of song, who made 
His music heard below. 


Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet 
breath 
Preluded those melodious bursts that fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still. 


And for a while the knowledge of his art 
Held me above the subject, as strong gales 
Hold swollen clouds from raining, tho’ my 

heart 
Brimful of those wild tales 


Charged both mine eyes with tears. 


And at last he dreams, as we know, of 
Iphigenia and Helen, and the other dis- 
astrous or ill-starred beauties of bygone 
ages. 

This question of Shakespeare’s knowl- 
edge of Chaucer has as yet received no 
proper attention whatever. Godwin, at 
the beginning of this century, noticing 
“the high honour the poem of ‘ Troylus 
and Cryseyde’ has received in having 


been made the foundation of one of the! 


plays of Shakspear,” remarked that “ there 
seems to have been in this respect a sort 
of conspiracy in the commentators upon 
Shakspear against the glory of our old 
English bard.” This “conspiracy ” was 
perhaps scarcely deliberate; it was 


rather a mere concord of ignorance. | 


Now, that Chaucer is becoming better 
known, signs of Shakespeare’s familiarity 
with him are occasionally discerned.f 


But not yet, as we have said, has this, 
matter been properly investigated. Yet 
it is quite certain that there is much valu-| 


reat Elizabethan 
from the great 


able illustration of the 
dramatist to be derive 
Plantagenet tale-teller. 

Apart from any overt facts to be found 


* The best authorities now incline to agree that the 
* Cuckoo and Nightingale” is not the work of Chaucer. 
+ Weare glad to see some illustrations from Chaucer 
are given in Messrs. Clark and Wright’s edition of 
* Wamlet,’’ just published by the University of Oxford. 
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in the works of Shakespeare, would it not 
be incredible that he should not have 
known the writings of the highest pre- 
ceding English genius, especially when 
we consider what we have already dis- 
cussed—the profound congeniality that 
exists between the two minds? Would 
not “deep call unto deep” ? 

‘When Shakespeare “ came of age,” the 
one great name of English literature was 
Chaucer. Spenser had not yet put forth 
all his strength. Sackville, and Surrey, 
and Wyatt were but lesser lights. To 
Spenser and to Shakespeare, looking 
back into the past, the one great promi- 
nent figure was that of Chaucer. He 
bestrode the world of English literature 
like a Colossus, and the Gowers, and Oc- 
cleves, and Lydgates, and Barclays, “petty 
men, walked under his huge legs.” It 
would be less difficult to believe that Vir- 
gil did not know Ennius, than that Shake- 
speare did not know Chaucer. English 
literature then without Chaucer would 
be simply “Hamlet” without Hamlet. 
Shakespeare read the “ Confessio Aman- 
tis” if “ Pericles ” * is in part at least his 
work, and it is not easy to deny it to be 
so in the face of the evidence for connect- 
ing it with him. That he should read 
Gower and ignore Chaucer would be as 
extraordinary as if the coming great gen- 
ius of the close of the twenty-first century 
— whoever and whatever he is — should 
make his study in Tupper, and let Brown- 
ing grow mouldy on his shelf ; or— not 
to go too far into the future, although we 
have not a shadow of doubt as to the ver- 
dict of posterity, unless, indeed, there pres- 

ently sets in a millennium of platitudes 
|—as if the Brownings and Tennysons of 
our own day should prize Kyd above 
| Shakespeare himself, or, to be quite defi- 
| nite, delight in the perusal of “ Jeronimo” 
/rather than “ Macbeth.” Surely Chaucer’s 
language could be no insuperable barrier 
to Shakespeare’s acquaintance with him. 
It is, perhaps, slightly more obsolete than 
that of Gower; but it is only slightly so. 
In some of the “Choral” passages of 
“ Pericles ” Shakespeare tries his hand at 
the Archaic style; he makes Gower 
speak in the language wherein he was 
born. The result is not perhaps fault- 
less ; but it is enough to show that the 





* Oddly enough, the story of King Antiochus’ incest 
which occupies the first part of “ Pericles,’’ is especially 
reprobated by the “‘ Man of Law” in his Prologue, as 
one that Chaucer would in no wise tell. Chaucer evi- 
dently thinks that he whom he himself calls “‘the moral 
Gower” should have known better than to meddle with 
it 
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writer was not grossly ignorant of the 
older speech of his country. 

Chaucer was accessible. Editions of 
him were published in 1542, 1546, 1555, 
and 1598. 

It may be well, perhaps, before pro- 
ceeding any further, to notice a little 
more fully how predominant was the fame 
of Chaucer in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century. The best collection of 
commemorations of him yet made is that 

refixed to Urry’s edition of his works ; 

ut even that is extremely meagre. It 
would not be difficult to collect Chaucerian 
tribute from Latimer, Ascham, and others 
of the age immediately preceding the age 
of Shakespeare. But it is more important 
to show that such tribute was voluntarily 
paid by the very circle in which Shake- 
speare himself moved, or with whose 
works he could not but have been familiar. 
There is every probability that Shake- 
speare knew Spenser personally; one 
can scarcely doubt that they met, during 
Spenser’s London visits, at the house of 
the Earl of Essex, the close friend of the 
Earl of Southampton; for Lord Essex 
was an intimate friend of Spenser’s, and 
the love Shakespeare “dedicated” to 
Lord Southampton was “without end.” 
Ben Jonson, Daniel, Drayton, Fletcher, 
were among Shakespeare’s closest friends, 
according to traditions of value, as well 
as amongst his most eminent contempo- 
raries. Now, all these five great poets 
confess, in one way or another, their 
knowledge and admiration of Chaucer. 
Spenser, in his “ Shepherdes Calendar,” 
in his “ Faerie Queene,” in his “ View of 
the Present State of Ireland,” either 
refers to or expressly mentions him ; in 
“ Mother Hubberd’s Tale” he essays his 
manner, with such success as might be 
expected. Most noticeable is the passage 
in the last book of the “Shepherdes Cal- 
— which tells us Colin, that is, him- 
self — 

Wel could and singe, 

For he of Tityrus ya his ae _ 
that Tityrus was Chaucer we know on the 
authority, if any authority is wanted, of 
his friend and annotator, Edward Kirke 
—and the passages in the “Faerie 
Queene,” in which he gives full voice to 
his delight and love. One is the well- 
known canto (the second of book iv.), in 
which, not without fear and trembling 
and a cry for pardon, he sets himself to 
conclude the “ half-told ” “story of Cam- 
buscan bold ;” in the other, not so gener- 
ally noticed, which occurs in one of the 
ffagments of book vii., he speaks of — 
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Old Dan Geffrey, in whose gentle spright 
The pure well-head of Poesie did dwell. . 


There. can be no doubt that the antique 
cast of Spenser’s language is mainly at- 
tributable to Chaucer’s influence. To 
him the language of Chaucer seemed to 
be the proper language of poetry. As 
the grammarian, L. Alius Stilo, is said to 
have declared that had the Muses written 
Latin, they would have adopted the dia- 
lect of Plautus, so Spencer held that, had 
they spoken the English tongue, they 
would have modelled themselves on Chau- 
cer. To Ben Jonson, Chaucer was the 
chief English classic of the older time; 
see his “ Grammar,” Jassim. Daniel, in 
his “ Musophilus ”—a poem full of fine 
thought and fluent expression “contain- 
ing a general defence of learning” — 
grieving to think that a time may be com- 
ing when Chaucer may fall out of remem- 
brance — speaks with high enthusiasm of 
the triumphs he has already'won : — 


Yet what a time hath he wrested from time, 
And won upon the mighty waste of days 

Unto th’ immortal honour of our clime 

That by his means came first adorn’d with bays? 
Unto the sacred relics of whose time,* 

We yet are bound in zeal to offer praise. 


Then follows a curious general proph- 
ecy ¢ that, in fact, precisely applies to 
Chaucer. It anticipates that revival of 
which we have spoken in the beginning 
of this paper : — 


the stronger constitutions shall 
Wear out th’ infection of distemper’d days, 
And come with glory to outlive this fall 
Recov’ ring of another spring of praise, 
Clear’d from th’ oppressing humours where- 
withal 
The idle multitude surcharge their lays. 


Drayton, in his epistle “ To my dearly- 
loved friend, Henry Reynolds, Esq., of 
Poets and Poesy ” —a survey, of singular 
interest for us now, of the poetry of his 
day, preceded by a rapid retrospect — 
begins his splendid catalogue with the 
name of Chaucer : — 


That noble Chaucer in those former times 
The first enrich’d our English with his rhymes, 


* For ¢ime in this line we should, perhaps, read rime, 
or rhyme, as we corruptly spell the word. 

+ There is another striking prophecy, an imagined 
— in this poem. It relates to the spread of the 
anguage : 

And who in time knows whither we may vent 

The treasure of our tongue? To what strange shores 

This gain of our best glory shall be sent 

T’ enrich unknowing nations with our stores? 

What worlds in th’ yet unformed occident 

May come refin’d with th’ accents that are ours. 
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And was the first of ours that ever brake 
Into the Muses’ treasure, and first spake 

In weighty numbers, delving in the mine 

Of perfect knowledge, which he couid refine, 
And coin for current, and as much as then 
The English language could express to men, 
He made it do; and by his wondrous skill 
Gave us much light from his abundant quill. 


Still more interesting in connection 
with our special topic is the Prologue of 
the “Two Noble Kinsmen,” a play, as is 
well known, founded on the “ Knight’s 
Tale,” mainly written by Fletcher, but 
in whose composition it seems highly 
probable Shakespeare himself took some 
part. Says the Prologue of the play it 
introduces : — 


It has a noble breeder, and a pure, 

A learned, and a poet never went 

More famous yet ’twixt Po and Silver Trent. 

Chaucer, admired of all, the story gives; 

There constant to eternity it lives! 

If we let fall the nobleness of this, 

And the first sound this child hear be a hiss, 

How will it shake the bones of that good man, 

oe aa him cry from underground: “Oh! 
an 

From me the witless chaff of such a writer 

That blasts my bays, and my famed works 
makes lighter 

Than Robin Hood.” This is the fear we bring; 

For, to say truth, it were an endless thing 

And too ambitious, to aspire to him, 

Weak as we are, and almost breathless swim 

In this deep water. Do but you hold out 

Your helping hands, and we will tack about 

And something do to save us; you shall hear 

Scenes, though below his art, may yet appear 

Worth two hours’ travel. To his bones sweet 
sleep! 

Content to you! 

It would be easy to multiply these 
praises of Chaucer, did the limits of our 
space allow us ; but surely we have quoted 
enough to show what an object of real 
veneration and love the old poet was in 
Shakespeare’s time, and how sincere and 
earnest celebrations of him must have 
perpetually sounded in Shakespeare’s 
ears. A Priori, therefore, it might have 
been concluded that Shakespeare was fa- 
miliar with the greatest English pieces 
of characterization, and humour, and pa- 
thos, that had appeared before him. But 
we need not rest content with an infer- 
ence. If we turn tothe plays themselves, 
we have abundant evidence of that famil- 
iarity. j 

Chaucer, it is true, is not represented 
in the picture Shakespeare gives of Chau- 
cer’s age, in his plays of “ Richard the 
Second ” and “ Henry the Fourth.” Fal- 


staff, it seems, was on speaking and jest- 
ing terms with John of Gaunt, who was 
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Chaucer’s great friend and patron. “John 
a Gaunt,” as we learn, had once “ burst ” 
Shallow’s head, and Falstaff had told him 
he had beaten hisown name. But we see 
no Chaucer in the retinue of “time-hon- 
oured Lancaster.” He is not by any 
means, however, conspicuous by his ab- 
sence, any more than Lydgate in “ Henry 
the Fifth,” or Skelton and Surrey in 
“Henry the Eighth.” Indeed, known in 
the Elizabethan age only as a poet, and 
not as a diplomatist or a politician, he 
would have seemed something out of 
place in a “ History,” when all the inter- 
est centres on the throne and its occu- 
pants; for Shakespeare’s “ Histories ” 
do not aim at giving complete descrip- 
tions of the times with which they deal. 
They are regal rather than national 
pieces. In that very play of “ Richard 
the Second” we hear nothing of Wat 
Tyler ; just as in “ King John” we hear 
nothing of Magna Charta. 

It must also be noted that there was 
much material common to the times both 
of Chaucer and Shakespeare, which both 
have used. There were common authors, 
as Ovid, and common legends. With 
regard to the Romances of Chivalry, it 
is striking to notice how both poets de- 
clined to use them. Chaucer’s taste an- 
ticipated the taste of Shakespeare. And 
so with regard to allegory. Chaucer 
soon outgrew that form of writing, so 
fashionable in his age; Shakespeare 
scarcely ever adopted it, for he does not 
seem to have cared to write masques.* 
It would seem contrariwise that man 
things attracted them both. They both 
tell the story of Lucretia — Chaucer in 
his “ lameal of Good Women,” followin 
Ovid, Shakespeare in his “ Tarquin al 
Lucrece,” partly under the influence, as 
we Shall see, of a quite different work of 
Chaucer’s. Chaucer briefly recounts the 
fall of Julius Cesar in his “ Monkes 
Tale,” as Shakespeare so splendidly in 
his great play, both committing an error 
as to the scene, which they make the 
Capitol (so Polonius in “ Hamlet”); both 
portray the tragic ends of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, in the “Legend of Good Wo- 
men ” and “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
respectively, Chaucer translating Ovid 
with all submission, Shakespeare giving 
his humour free play at a story which is 
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* Neither poet had any liking for alliteration ; see the 
* Parson’ s’ 

Trusteth wel, I am a Suthern man, 

I cannot geste rum raf ruf by the letter: 
and Shakespeare’s ridicule in the ‘* Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” v. 1, and “‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’’ iv. 2. 
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absurd enough, notably in the matter of 
that cracked wall, if one lets one’s self 
realize it. Cleopatra is another of the 
“ Saints of Cupid” in the Legend already 
twice mentioned, as she is also a famous 
Shakespearian “ person ;” both Chaucer 
and Shakespeare holding a far too favour- 
able opinion of her lover, whom the for- 
mer describes 


a ful worthy gentil werreyour. 


Dido, Ariadne, Medea, Philomela, are 
well-known figures to both, though only 
the older poet, who, as living in the first 

limmering of the Renaissance, lay hum- 
bly at the fot of the author of the “ He- 
roides,” honours them with special cele- 
brations. 

The true power of Chaucer is not dis- 
played in any one of the pieces just men- 
tioned ; for of the “Saints Legend of 
Cupid,” as the Man of Law intitules it, 
undoubtedly the most valuable part is the 
Prologue ; and as for the “ Monk’s Tale,” 
we weary of it, even as the Knight with 
all his courtesy, wearied, and half agree 
with the free-spoken host—the very 
“able ” chairman of the Pilgrim party — 


Such talkyng is nought worth a boterflye, 
For therinne is noon disport or game. 


Certainly not in Shakespeare’s treat- 
ment of the just mentioned stories is his 
knowledge of Chaucer, or Chaucer’s in- 
fluence upon him obviously manifested. 
The two works of Chaucer which evi- 
dently attracted Shakespeare most were 
“The Knight’s Tale” and “ Troylus and 
Cryseyde”; and the tokens of this at- 
traction are to be seen in the “ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” and in “The Two 
Noble Kinsmen,” in “ Venus and Adonis,” 
“Tarquin and Lucrece,” “Troilus and 
Cressida,” and “ Romeo and Juliet.” The 
“ Cokes Tale of Gamelyn,” as everybody 
has long agreed, is not by Chaucer ; but 
in the Elizabethan age it was believed to be 
so. Shakespeare was certainly acquaint- 
ed with it, as well as with the prose ver- 
sion of it incorporated in Lodge’s “ Rosa- 
lynd,” the source of “ As You Like It.” 
Besides these connections, there are 
scattered throughout Shakespeare’s plays 
and poems various other indications that 
the writings of Chaucer were anything 
but a sealed or an unopened book to him. 

To mention a few of these latter 
echoes: the Man of Law, as we have 
mentioned, names “The Legend of Good 
Women,” “The Seintes Legende of 
Cupid,” and Chaucer, in the Latin head- 
ing of the various parts of the Legend, 
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styles each heroine “a martyr.” Com- 
pare “ Pericles” i.:1. where Antiochus 
describes the fallen suitors of his daugh- 
ter as 


martyrs, slain in Cupid’s wars; 


and the Princess’ “ Saint Denis to Saint 
Cupid,” in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” v. 2. 
Compare “ The Assembly of Foules ”— 


And breakers of the law, soth to saine, 

And likerous folk, after that they been dede, 
Shal whirle about the world alway in paine, 
Til many a world be passed out of drede, &c. 


with Claudius ’ — 


To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world. 

Measure for Measure, iii. 1. 


Again, compare from the same poem — 


The wery hunter slepynge in hys bed, 

To woode ayeine hys mynde gooth anoon; 

The juge drameth oe ys plees ben sped; 

The cartar dremeth how his cartes gone; 

The — of golde, the knyght fyght with his 
one; 

The seke meteth he drynketh of the tonne; 

The lover meteth he hath hys lady wonne, 


with that marvellously brilliant speech of 
Mercutio, of Queen Mab’s doings : — 


She gallops night by night 
Through lover’s brains, and then they dream of 
love : 
O’er lawyers fingers who straight dream on fees : 


Sometime she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck, &c.* 


Compare “Legende of Good Women,” 
Prologue — 


My worde, my werkes, ys knyt so in youre 
bonde 


That as an harpe obeieth to the honde 

That makith it soune after his fyngerynge, 

Ryght so mowe ye oute of myne herte bringe 

Swich vois, ryght as yow list, to laughe and 
pleyne, 


with Hamlet’s rebuke of those unfortu- 
nate catspaws, Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern : — 


* Comp. Lucretius, iv. 965 ef seg. : — 

‘In somnis eadem plerumque videmus obire ; 
Causidici causas agere et componere leges, 
Induperatores pugnare ac preelia obire 
Nautz contractum cum ventis degere bellum, 

Nos agere hoc autem et naturam quzrere rerum 
Semper et inventam patriis exponere chartis, ”’ 

and infra, 1011 et seg. :— 

“Porro hominum mentes, magnis qui mentibus edunt 
Magna, itidem spe in somnis faciuntque geruntque ; 
heges expugnant, capiuntur, proelia miscent, 
Tollunt clamorem, quasi si jugulentur ibidem,’’&c 
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Hamlet. Wil you play upon this pipe? 

Gutl. My lord, I cannot. 

Hamlet. 1 pray you. 

Guil. Believe me, I cannot. 

Hamlet. I do beseech you. 

Guil. I know no touch of it, my lord. 

Hamlet, ’Tis as easy as lying. Govern these 
ventages with your finger and thumb, give it 
breath with your mouth, and it will discourse 
most eloquent music. Look you, these are the 
stops. 

Guil. But these cannot I command to any 
utterance of harmony; I have not the skill. 

Hamlet. Why, look you now, how unworthy 
a thing you make of me! You would play 
upon me; you would seem to know my stops; 
you would pluck out the heart of my mystery; 
you would sound me from my lowest note to 
the top of my compass; and there is much 
music, excellent voice in this little organ; yet 
cannot you make it speak. ’S blood! do you 
think I am easier to be played on than a pipe? 
Call me what instrument you will, though you 
can fret me, yet you cannot play upon me.” 


And also with what he says to Horatio— 


Blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well com- 
mingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. 


Compare, zbid., — 
For love shal- me yeve strengthe and hardy- 
nesse, 
To make my wounde large ynogh, I gesse, 
with Mercutio, of his own fatal hurt — 


No, ’tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as 
a church door; but ’tis enough; ’twill serve. 
Ask for me to-morrow, and you shall find me a 
grave man. 


The only Canterbury pilgrims, perhaps, 
that have he present to Shakespeare’s 
mind, on its days of creation, are the Host 
and the Sompnour. The resemblance be- 
tween mine host of the “ Tabard” and 
mine host of the “ Garter ” has often been 
pointed out, as also that between the 
physique of the Sompnour and “one Bar- 
olph, if your majesty know the man: his 
face is all bubukles, and whelks, and 
knobs, and flames of fire.’ That there 
should not be other personal parallels be- 
sides that between the landlords arises 
partly from the different principles on 
which the two geniuses worked. Shake- 
speare did not attempt to reproduce the 
society of his time fully and exactly as did 
Chaucer. It would be easier to find coun- 
terparts to Chaucer’s characters in Ben 
Jonson, the great collector and pre- 
server of “humours.” That difference in 


- acta 4 ” arises also from the immense 
change that passed over English life be- 
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tween the fourteenth and the sixteenth’ 
century. The social world has its deluges 
‘no less than the material — 
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O earth! what changes hast thou seen! 


and the interval between those centuries 
was a “diluvial period.” The old forms 
of life had been swept away. The “ wan- 
ton and merry ” friar, the “ full fat ” lordly 
monk, the smooth-tongued pardoner, and 
many another, had a on hence, and 
were no more seen ; and a race had suc- 
ceeded that knew not St. Thomas or his 
fellow-saints. 

Of Shakespeare’s knowledge of the 
“Knight’s Tale,” there are several indi- 
cations in the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” * In both pieces the presiding 
figures are those af “ Duke” Theseus 
and Hippolyta; the scenes are Athens 
and woods near Athens. The name Phil- 
ostrate is common to both — in the older 
work as the name worn by Arcite when 
he returns disguised to the court of The- 
seus, in the latter as that of the Master 
of the Revels to Theseus. The poem be- 
gins just after the marriage of Theseus. 
The conqueror of “the regne of Fe- 
mynge” is just bringing his bride 

hoom with him in his contre, 
With moche glorie and gret solempnite. 


In the play he has just brought her home, 
to be wedded there 


With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. 


It is impossible when, later on in the tale, 
we see Theseus and Hippolyta, out a 
hunting in the May time, come upon Pal- 
amon and Arcite, madly fighting for love 
in a forest glade, not to remember how in 
the play the same noble pair, “ hearing 
the music” of the hounds, discover a 
group of lovers strangely reposing on the 
woodland grass, having risen up early, as 
the Duke thinks, “to observe the rite of 
May,” all rivalry,as the event proves, 
now appeased and ended. In both pieces 
we have two lovers devoted to one lady. 
In the play this position is repeated twice. 
But still closer is the contact between 
Shakespeare and the “ Knight’s Tale,” if, . 
as is stated in the edition of the “ Two 
Noble Kinsmen,” published in 1634, that 
work is indeed “by the memorable wor- 
thies of their own time, Mr. John Fletcher 
and Mr. William Shakspeare ;” for the 
“Two Noble Kinsmen” is, in fact, a 
dramatization of the “Knight’s Tale.” 


* See some excellent remarks on this point in Hippes+ 
ley’s “‘ Chapters on early English Literature,” pp. 60- 
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The statement of the o_o might g° 
for little, if it were not supplemented by 
internal evidence. For our part we are in- 
clined to agree with those critics who 
recognize the direct work of Shakespeare 
in certain passages of the drama and imi- 
tations of him in other parts. The sub- 
sidiary plot of the gaoler’s daughter and 
her furious passion for Palamon is cer- 
tainly not by the hand of the master. 
The madness scene would appear to have 
been suggested by Ophelia’s frenzy. Ger- 
rold and his rustic merrymakers seem a 
faint reflection of the incomparable Bot- 
tom and hiscompany. The scenes which 
are assuredly Shakespeare’s, if any are, 
are those which confine themselves to the 
story as rendered by Chaucer, expanding 
or contracting it as is required by dra- 
matic necessity and the judgment of the 
reproducer. They are, without contro- 
versy, the work of one who held his ori- 
ginal in no mean honour. The warmly 
admiring and reverent mention of its 
author, made in the Prologue, has already 
been quoted. 

But the work of Chaucer’s, whose traces 
are most frequently perceptible in Shake- 
speare’s writings, is unquestionably “ Tro- 
ilus and Cressida.” “ Troilus and Cres- 
sida” was the most popular love-poem of 
our literature, from the time of its com- 
position, or free and vigorous reproduc- 
tion from Boccaccio. In the fifteenth 
century a Scotch poet, by name Henry- 
son, wrote a continuation of it.* Six- 
teenth century praises of it abound. 
“ Chaucer,” says Sidney, in his “ Apolo- 
gie for Poetrie,” ¢ “undoubtedly did ex- 
cellently in hys Troylus and Cressid ; of 
whom truly | know not whether to mer- 
vaile more either that he in that mistie 
time could see so clearely, or that wee in 
this cleare age walke so stumblingly 
after him.” 

Shakespeare’s acquaintance with this 
reer favourite is, in our opinion, ex- 

ibited, as we have said, most strikingly 
in his play of the same name, in “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” in “ Tarquin and Lucrece,” 
and in “ Venus and Adonis ”; but in oth- 
ers of his works also there may perhaps 
be discerned symptoms of it. Compare — 


For hit is seyd men makyn oft a yerd 
With which the maker is himself ybeten 
In sundry maner as thes wise men tretyn, 


* From the “ Cressida was a beggar” of ‘* Twelfth 
Night” (iii. 1.), it would appear that Shakespeare knew 
this continuation. 

+ See p. 62 of Mr. Arber’s reprint. Is Mr. Arber’s 
excellent series of reprints generally known to our read- 
ers? It is not easy to commend them too warmly for 
their accuracy and their cheapness. 
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with ‘‘ King Lear” : — 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us, 


Compare — 


What know I of the queene Niobe? 
Let be thin old ensaumplis, I the pray. 


with Hamlet’s — 
What is Hecuba to him; or he to Hecuba? 


In the “ Merchant of Venice,” in that fa- 
mous “out-nighting” scene, Lorenzo 
says how — 


in such a night 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, 
And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night. 


This is straight from Chaucer, who de- 
scribes the poor forlorn lover, how — 


Upon the walles fast ek wolde he walke, 

And on the Grekes oost he wolde see; 

And to hymself right thus he wolde talke : 

So yonder is myn owene lady free, 

Or elles yonder, ther the tentes be, 

And thennes cometh this eyre that is so soote, 
That in my soule I feele it doth me boote. 


And hardyly this wynd that moore and moore 
Thus stoundemele encressith in my face, 

Is of my lady depe sykes sore; 

I preve it thus, for in noon other place 

Of all this town, save oonly in this space, 

Feel I no wynde that souneth so lyke peyne, 

It seith “‘ Allas! why twynned be we tweyne ?” 


But, to turn to the pieces above men- 
tioned as more especially reflecting the 
knowledge of Chaucer’s poem: it is in 
“Venus and Adonis,” “the first heir of 
my invention,” as might be expected, that 
the influence of Chaucer’s manner is most 
visible. We venture to think that Chau- 
cer is the master of Shakespeare in un- 
dramatic as Marlowe in dramatic poetry. 
In both poetries the style of the teacher 
has left its mark at least upon the earlier 
productions of the pupil. The leading 
features of Chaucer’s “ Troylus and Crys- 
eyde” are, an extreme minuteness and 
fulness of description, an over-brimming 
abundance of imagery and illustration, an 
almost excessive display of poetical rich- 
ness and power. In all these respects 
the Venus and Adonis ” of Shakespeare 
corresponds. There are signs of youth- 
fulness in both works — the youthfulness 
of singularly deep and fertile natures. In 
each poem there is but little action, 
Each writer is encumbered, so to speak, 
by the wealth of his genius, so that move- 
ment is almost impossible. The exuber- 
ant growths of fancy cling around them 
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trammellingly. The poems consist for the 
most part of long conversations, or else 
monologues reported at the fullest length. 
They are the thinkings aloud of minds 
of the utmost conceivable fulness and 
efflorescence. The passion depicted. in 
both pieces is of the same sensuous order. 
The likeness in this respect is extremely 
noticeable. Something of what has been 
said applies also to “Tarquin and Lu- 
crece,” but not all. The style of that 
work is severer than that of “ Venus and 
Adonis,” though there is the same inex- 
haustible plenitude and lavishness of pow- 
er. In one point of view it affords a re- 
markable contrast to the poem published 
in the preceding year. The chaste-souled 
Lucrece seems to rebuke the self-aban- 
doning passion of Venus, as also that of 
the old Trojan paramours. The structure 
of the poem does not differ from that of 
“Venus and Adonis,” which, as we have 
pointed out, is that of the Chaucerian 
work. Itis not perhaps so important to 
notice that the metre of it is the same as 
that of Chaucer’s poem — the seven-lined 
stanza or “rhyme royal,” as it is called 
(which we in England might rather call 
the Chaucerian stanza ; for it is to Chau- 
cer we owe as well its introduction into 
our country as its most successful culti- 
vation) — inasmuch as it is the metre of 
the “ Mirrour of Magistrates ” and other 
Tudor works ; but yet the fact should not 
be forgotten. 

In the great love-play, “ Romeo and Ju- 
liet,” there are to be observed many rem- 
iniscences of the great love-tale, “ Troylus 
and Cryseyde.” Mercutio,* the love- 
mocker, recalls to the mind of the reader 
what Troilus was before the hour of his 
sweet captivity came upon him. Panda- 
rus reminds the smitten knight, how — 


then were wont to chace 
At Love in scorne, and for despyt hym calle 
Seint Idiote, Lord of thes folis alle. 
How oft hast thou made thy nice japis 
And seyd that Love’s servauntis everichon 
Of nycete ben verrey goddis apys; 
And some wold monche her brede alone, 
Lying in bed, and make hem for to grone; 
And some thow seydist had a blaunch fevere, 
And preydist God he shold never kevere. 


And some of hem toke on hem for the cold, 
More than ynow, so seydist thow ful oft; 
And some have feynid oft tyme and told 
How they wake, whan her love slepe soft. 
And thus have broght hem self a loft, 

And natheles were undere at the last; 

Thus seydist thow, and japedist ful fast. 


_ * Compare also Benedict in “* Much Ado about Noth- 
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Compare Mercutio’s name of “the ape” 
for Romeo, and his final dictum: “ This 
drivelling love is like a great natural that 
runs lolling up and down to hide his bau- 
ble ina hole,” and his other incomparable 
wit-flights at the expense of the “ tender 
passion.” Compare Cryseyde’s 


Ful sharp-bygynnyng brekith oft at ende, 
with Friar Laurence’s sage — 


These violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die. 


Compare the partings of the lovers as the 
day breaks (book iii. of “Troilus and 
Cressida;” act iii. scene 5, of ‘* Romeo 
and Juliet”).* Compare Troilus’ pre- 
sentiment — 


Alas! thow saist right soth, quote Troylus; 
But, hardely, it is not al for nought, 

That in myn herte I now rejoysse thus; 

It is ayenis some good, I have a thought; 

Not I not how, but sen that I was wrought, 
Ne felt I swich a comfort, dar I seye; 

She comth to nyght, my life that y I leye, 


with Romeo’s — 


If I may trust the flattering truth of sleep, 

My dreams presage some joyful news at hand 

My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne, 

And all this day an unaccustom’d spirit 

Lifts me above the ground with cheerful 
thoughts. 


But it is most natural to look for signs 
of Chaucer’s “ Troylus and Cryseyde” in 
his play of the same name; and certainly 
signs are there, but they are signs of a 
dissentient knowledge rather than of a 
sympathetic. It can scarcely, we think, 
be necessary for us, after what has already 
been said, to insist that the commenta- 
tors are perfectly informed who tell us 
that Shakespeare knew nothing of Chau- 
cer’s poem, and that his only sources were 
Caxton’s “ Recuyell of the Historyes of 
Troye” and Lydgate’s “ Historye, Sege, 
and Dystruccyon of Troye.” That he 
drew from those works of Caxton and 
Lydgate, we do not deny; for his play 
covers a much wider field than that of 
Chaucer’s poem, and indeed the best 
parts of it have nothing to do with the 
lovers ; but there can be no doubt that 
for those scenes in which the eponyms do 
figure the older celebrator of them was 
his chief authority. Chaucer is the one 
original in English for the story of Troilus 
and Cressida. His own debt to Boccaccio 
is unquestionable ; who “ Lollius” was, 
to whom he acknowledges such perpetual 


* This parallel is pointed out by Godwin in his “ Life 
of Goeffrey Chaucer.” 
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obligations, is a yet unsolved mystery ; 
but for English readers he is the one 
original. Thus Lydgate, in his Troy 
book, when he comes to Troilus and Cres- 
sida, at once cites Chaucer’s poem as the 
source of all he has to tell, and, after 
those sincere expressions of reverence 
and love, to which we have referred above, 
proceeds to reproduce it. And so Gas- 
coigne,* who died a few years before 
Shakespeare left Stratford for London, 
when he alludes to the story, names 
Lollius and Chaucer as the great relaters 
of it. 

But Shakespeare does not accept the 
story in the spirit in which Chaucer re- 
counts it. Shakespeare’s play by no means 
belongs to his “apprenticeship,” as Dry- 
den makes bold to state in the Preface to 
his own queer version of it; it is, in fact, 
one of his latest plays. We should in- 
cline to hold that Chaucer’s poem belongs 
to about the same period of his life as 
that to which “Romeo and Juliet” be- 
longs in the life of Shakespeare: it is the 
work of his genius when yet-comparative- 
ly nascent, in no wise mellow fruit. 
Hence the difference of treatment. 
Shakespeare’s fully ripened judgment re- 
jects altogether a certain unreality that 
marks Chaucer’s poem. The fact is that 
the heroine, as the older poet paints her, 
is a mere fancy-creature. Chaucer’s 
heart was very soft towards women, and 
he could not harden it enough to repre- 
sent Cressida faithfully. He could not 
bring himself to call her by her right 
name; he is always yearning to excuse 
her; even for what he does say he is 
afterwards ready to make amends, and 
endeavours to make amends in the “ Le- 

end of Good Women.” With all her 
railty he loved her tenderly, and would 
fain have been blind to her terrible 
treason. He was like some executioner 

aralyzed by the ree ge | fairness of the 
Sd laid on the block before him. 


Ne me ne list this sely womman chyde 
Ferthere thanne the storie wol devyse; 
Hire name, allas! is published so wyde, 
That for hire gilte it ought ynough suffise; 
And if I myght excuse hire any wyse, 
For she so sory was for her untrouthe 
Ywis I wold excuse hire yet for routhe. 


Shakespeare, on the other hand, more 
keen-sighted at all times, and writing at 
aseason of life when the —_ of the wise, 
at least, are not so easily caught, and 
mere outward beauty is rated and valued 


* See Gascoigne’s ‘* Dan Bartholomew of Bathe.”’ 
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with a truer discrimination, does justice 
inflexibly ; and when Nestor praises her, 
equivocally perhaps as “a woman of 
quick sense,” Ulysses cries aloud and 
spares not: — 

Fie, fie upon her! 
There’s a language in her eye, her cheek, her 


1p; 

Nay, her foot speaks; her wanton spirits look 
out 

At every joint and motive of her body. 


Quite different, too, are the representa- 
tions of Pandarus. Chaucer, though not 
perhaps without misgivings, ascribes his 
wonderful assiduity in his friend’s behalf 
to the bond of “sworn brotherhood,” by 
which he and Troilus, just as Palamon and 
Arcite, were so closely united; Shake- 
speare does not deign to notice any such , 
plea. He is persistently plain-spoken ; he 
lets black be black. It is then perhaps in 
his pointed disagreements with Chaucer’s 
poem that Shakespeare’s knowledge of? it 
is manifested rather than in any concord- 
ance of incident or expression, though 
— certainly there is this concordance 
also. 

Our space has not permitted us to at- 
tempt anything like an exhaustive list of 
the Chaucerian traces to be observed in 
the works of Shakespeare. Perhaps of 
those we have quoted, some may seem 
fanciful; it is not essential to maintain 
our proposition that all should be ad- 
mitted ; but assuredly they cannot all be 
dismissed as unsubstantial or fortuitous. 

There is, then, good ground for indulg- 
ing the belief that the works of the great 
narrative poet of our literature were not 
absent from the studies of the supreme 
dramatist, who alone, perhaps, of all 
greatest geniuses, was in certain gifts of 
the imagination even to surpass him. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE PARISIANS. 
BY LORD LYTTON. 
CHAPTER III. 

M. SAVARIN was one of the most bril- 
liant of that galaxy of literary men which 
shed lustre on the reign of Louis 
Philippe. 

His was an intellect peculiarly French 
in its lightness and grace. Neither Eng- 
land nor Germany nor America has pro- 
duced any resemblance to it. Ireland 
has, in Thomas Moore ; but then in Irish 





genius there is so much that is French. 
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M. Savarin was free from the ostenta- 
tious extravagance which had come into 
vogue with the Empire. His house and 
establishment were modestly maintained 
within the limit of an income chiefly, per- 
haps entirely, derived from literary profits. 

Though he gave frequent dinners, it 
was but to few at a time, and without 
show or pretence. Yet the dinners, 
though simple, were perfect of their kind ; 
and the host so contrived to infuse his 
own playful gaiety into the temper of his 
guests, that the feasts at his house were 
considered the pleasantest at Paris. On 
this occasion the party extended to ten, 
the largest number his table admitted. 

All the French guests belonged to the 
Liberal party, though in changing tints 
of the tricolor. Place aux dames, first to 
be named were the Countess de Craon 
and Madame Vertot — both without hus- 
bands. The Countess had buried the 
Count, Madame Vertot had separated 
from Monsieur. The Countess was very 
handsome, but she was sixty. Madame 
Vertot was twenty years younger, but she 
was very plain. She had quarrelled with 
the distinguished author for whose sake 
she had separated from Monsieur, and 
no man had since presumed to think that 
he could console a lady so plain for the 
loss of an author so distinguished. 

Both these ladies were very clever. 
The Countess had written lyrical poems 
entitled “Cries of Liberty,” and a drama 
of which Danton was the hero, and the 
moral too revolutionary for admission to 
the stage ; but at heart the Countess was 
not at alla revolutionist — the last per- 
son in the world to do or desire anything 
that could bring a washerwoman an inch 
nearer to a countess. She was one of 
those persons who play with fire in order 
to appear enlightened. 

Madame Vertot was of severer mould. 
She had knelt at the feet of M. Thiers, 
and went into the historico-political line. 
She had written a remarkable book upon 
the modern Carthage (meaning England), 
and more recently a work that had ex- 
cited much attention upon the Balance of 
Power, in which she proved it to be the 
interest of civilization and the necessity 
of Europe that Belgium should be added 
to France, and Prussia circumscribed to 
the bounds of its original margravate. 
She showed how easily these two objects 
could have been effected by a constitu- 
tional monarch instead of an egotistical 
Emperor. Madame Vertot was a decided 
Orleanist. 

Both these ladies condescended to put 





aside authorship in general society. Next 
amongst our guests let me place the 
Count de Passy and A/adame son épouse : 
the Count was seventy-one, and, it is 
needless to add, a type of Frenchman 
rapidly vanishing, me not likely to find 
itself renewed. How shall I describe him 
so as to make my English reader under- 
stand? Letmetry byanalogy. Suppose 
a man of — birth and fortune, who in 
his youth had been an enthusiastic friend 
of Lord Byron anda jocund companion 
of George 1V.— who had in him an im- 
mense degree of lofty romantic sentiment 
with an equal degree of well-bred worldly 
cynicism, but who, on account of that 
admixture, which is rare, kept a high 
rank in either of the two societies into 
which, speaking broadly, civilized life 
divides itsel{—the romantic and the 
cynical. The Count de Passy had been 
the most ardent among the young disci- 
ciples of Chateaubriand —the most bril- 
liant among the young courtiers of 
Charles X. Need I add that he had been 
a terrible lady-killer ? 

But in spite of his admiration of 
Chateaubriand and his allegiance to 
Charles X., the Count had been always 
true to those caprices of the French 
noblesse from which he descended — 
caprices which destroyed them in the old 
Revolution —caprices belonging to the 
splendid ignorance of their nation in gen- 
eral, and their order in particular. Speak- 
ing without regard to partial exceptions, 
the French gentilhomme is essentially a 
Parisian ; a Parisian is essentially im- 
pressionable to the impulse or fashion of 
the moment. Is it @ da mode for the mo- 
ment to be Liberal or anti-Liberal? Pa- 
risians embrace and kiss each other, and 
swear through life and death to adhere 
for ever to the mode of the moment. The 
Three Days were the mode of the moment 
—the Count de Passy became an enthu- 
siastic Orleanist. Louis Philippe was 
very gracious to him. He was decorated 
— he was named fréfet of his department 
— he was created senator — he was about 
to be sent Minister to a German Court 
when Louis Philippe fell. The Republic 
was proclaimed. The Count caught the 
popular contagion, and after exchanging 
tears and kisses with patriots whom a 
week before he had called canaille, he 
swore eternal fidelity to the Republic. ° 
The fashion of the moment suddenly be- 
came Napoleonic, and with the coup @état 
the Republic was metamorphosed into an 
Empire. The Count wept on the bosoms 
of all the Vieilles Moustaches he could 
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find, and rejoiced that the sun of Auster- 


litz had re-arisen. But after the affair of 
Mexico the sun of Austerlitz waxed very 
sickly. Imperialism was fast going out 
of fashion. The Count transferred his 
affection to Jules Favre, and joined the 
ranks of the advanced Liberals. Durin 
all these political changes, the Count ha 
remained very much the same man in 
private life; agreeable, good-natured, 
witty, and, above all, a devotee of the 
fair sex. When he had reached the age 
of sixty-eight he was still fort bel homme 
—unmarried, with a grand presence and 
charming manner. At that age he said, 
i me range,” and married a young lad 
of eighteen. She adored her husband, 
and was wildly jealous of him; while the 
Count did not seem at all jealous of her, 
and submitted to her adoration with a 
gentle shrug of the shoulders. 

The three other guests who, with Gra- 
ham and the two Italian ladies, made up 
the complement of ten, were the German 
Count von Rudesheim, whom Vane had 
met at M. Louvier’s, a celebrated French 
physician named Bacourt, and a young au- 
thor whom Savarin had admitted into his 
clique and declared to be of rare promise. 
This author, whose real name was Gus- 
tave Rameau, but who, to prove, I sup- 
pose, the sincerity of that scorn for an- 
cestry which he professed, published his 
verses under the patrician designation of 
Alphonse de Valcour, was about twenty- 
four, and might have passed at the first 
glance for younger ; but, looking at him 
closely, the signs of old age were already 
stamped on his visage. 

He was undersized, and of a feeble 
slender frame. In the eyes of women 
and artists the defects of his frame were 
redeemed by the extraordinary beauty of 
the face. His black hair, pone Bn parted 
in the centre, and worn long and flowing, 
contrasted the whiteness of a high though 
narrow forehead, and the delicate pallor 
of his cheeks. His features were very 
regular, his eyes singularly bright; but 
the expression of the face spoke of fatigue 
and exhaustion—the silky locks were 
already thin, and interspersed with threads 
of silver—the bright eyes shone out 
from sunken orbits — the lines round the 
mouth were marked as they are in the 
middle age of one who has lived too fast. 

It was a countenance that might have 
excited a compassionate and tender inter- 
est, but for something arrogant and super- 
cilious in the expression — something 
that demanded not tender pity but enthu- 
siastic admiration. Yet that expression 
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was displeasing rather to men than to 
women ; and one could well conceive that, 
among the latter, the enthusiastic admira- 
tion it challenged would be largely con- 
ceded. 

The conversation at dinner was in com- 
plete contrast to that at the American’s the 
day before. There the talk, though ani- 
mated, had been chiefly earnest and seri- 
ous — here it was all touch and go, sally 
and repartee. The subjects were the 
light on dits and lively anecdotes of the 
day, not free from literature and politics, 
but both treated as matters of fersiflage, 
hovered round with a jest, and quitted 
with an epigram. The two French lad 
authors, the Count de Passy, the physi- 
cian, and the host, far outshone all the 
other guests. Now and then, however, 
the German Count struck in with an 
ironical remark condensing a great deal 
of grave wisdom, and the young author 
with ruder and more biting sarcasm. If 
the sarcasm told, he showed his triumph 
by a low-pitched laugh; if it failed, he 
evinced his displeasure by a contemptu- 
ous sneer ora grim scowl. 

Isaura and Graham were not seated 
near each other, and were for the most 
part contented to be listeners. 

On adjourning to the sa/on after dinner, 
Graham, however, was approaching the 
chair in which Isaura had placed herself, 
when the young author, forestalling him, 
dropped into the seat next to her, and 
began a conversation in a voice so low 
that it might have passed for a whisper. 
The Englishman drew back and observed 
them. He soon perceived, with a pang 
of jealousy not unmingled with scorn, 
that the author’s talk appeared to interest 
Isaura. She listened with evident atten- 
tion; and when she spoke in return, 
though Graham did not hear her words, he 
could observe on her expressive counte- 
nance an increased gentleness of aspect. 

“T hope,” said the physician, joining 
Graham, as most of the other guests 
gathered round Savarin, who was in his 
livliest vein of anecdote and wit —“I 
hope that the fair Italian will not allow 
that inkbottle imp to persuade her that 
she has fallen in love with him.” 

“Do young ladies generally find him 
so seductive ?” onan Graham, with a 
forced smile. 

“Probably enough. He has the repu- 
tation of being very clever and very 
wicked, and that is a sort of character 
which has the serpent’s fascination for 
the daughters of Eve.” 








“Ts the reputation merited ?” 
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As to the cleverness, I am not a fair 
judge. I dislike that sort of writing 
which is neither manlike nor womanlike, 
and in which young Rameau excels. He 
has the knack of finding very exaggerated 
phrases by which to express common- 
place thoughts. He writes verses about 
love in words so stormy that you might 
fancy that Jove was descending upon 
Semele. But when you examine his 
words, as a sober pathologist like myself 
is disposed to do, your fear for the peace 
of households vanishes —they are ‘ Vox 
et preterea nihil? —no man really in 
love would use them. He writes prose 
about the wrongs of humanity. You feel 
for humanity. You say, ‘Grant the wrongs, 
now for the remedy,’ and you find noth- 
ing but balderdash. Still 1 am bound to 
say that both in verse and prose Gustave 
Rameau is in unison with a corrupt taste 
of the day, and therefore he is coming 
into vogue. So much as to his writings : 
as to his wickedness, you have only to 
look at him to feel sure that he is nota 
hundredth part so wicked as he wishes to 
seem. Ina word, then, Mons. Gustave 
Rameau is a type of that somewhat nu- 
merous class among the youth of Paris, 
which I call ‘the Lost Tribe of Absinthe.’ 
There is a set of men who begin to live 
full gallop while they are still boys. As 
a general rule, they are originally of the 
sickly frames which can scarcely even 
trot, much less gallop, without the spur of 
stimulants, and no stimulant so fascinates 
their peculiar nervous system as absinthe. 
The number of patients in this set who 
at the age of thirty are more worn out 
than septuagenarians, increases so rap- 
idly as to make one dread to think what 
will be the next race of Frenchmen. To 
the predeliction for absinthe young Ra- 
meau and the writers of his set add the 
imitation of Heine, after, indeed, the man- 
ner of caricaturists, who effect a likeness 
striking in proportion as it is ugly. It is 
not easy to imitate the pathos and the 
wit of Heine, but it is easy to imitate his 
defiance of the Deity, his mockery of 
right and wrong, his relentless war on 
that heroic standard of thought and ac- 
tion which the writers who exalt their 
nation intuitively preserve. Rameau 
cannot be a Heine, but he can be to 
Heine what a misshapen snarling dwarf 
is to a mangled blaspheming Titan. Yet 
he interests the women in general, and 
he evidently interests the fair Signorina 
in especial.” 

Just as Bacourt finished that last sen- 
tence, Isaura lifted the head which had 


hitherto bent in an earnest listening 
attitude that seemed to justify the 
Doctor’s remarks, and looked round. 
Her eyes met Graham’s with the fearless 
candour which made half the charm of 
their bright yet soft intelligence. But 
she dropped them suddenly with a half- 
start and a change of colour, for the ex- 
pression of Graham’s face was unlike that 
which she had hitherto seen on it —it was 
hard, stern, and somewhat disdainful. A 
minute or so afterwards she rose, and in 
passing across the room towards the 
gvoup round the host, paused at a table 
covered with books and prints near to 
which Graham was_ standing —alone. 
The Doctor had departed in company with 
the German Count. 

Isaura took up one of the prints. “ Ah!” 
she exclaimed, “ Sorrento — my Sorrento. 
Have you ever visited Sorrento, Mr. 
Vane?” 

Her question and her movement were 
evidently in conciliation. Was the con- 
ciliation prompted by coquetry, or by a 
sentiment more innocent and artless ? 

Graham doubted, and replied coldly as 
he bent over the print — 

“T once stayed there a few days, but 
my recollection of it is not sufficiently 
lively to enable me to recognize its fea- 
tures in this design.” 

“That is the house, at least so they 
say, of Tasso’s father; of course you 
visited that ?” 

“Yes, it was a hotel in my time; I 
lodged there.” 

“And Itoo. There I first read ‘the 
Gerusalemme.’” The last words were 
said in Italian, with a low measured tone, 
inwardly and dreamily. 

A somewhat sharp and incisive voice 
speaking in French here struck in and 
prevented Graham’s rejoinder: “ Quel 
joli dessin! What is it, Mademoiselle ?” 

Graham recoiled: the speaker was Gus- 
tave Rameau, who had, unobserved, first 
watched Isaura, then rejoined her side. 

“ A view of Sorrento, Monsieur, but it 
does not do justice to the place. I was 
pointing out the house which belonged 
to Tasso’s father.” 

“Tasso! Hein / and which is the fair 
Eleonora’s ?” 

“ Monsieur,” answered Isaura, rather 
startled at that question from a professed 
homme de lettres, “ Eleonora did not live 
at Sorrento.” 

“ Tant pis pour Sorrente,” said the 
homme de lettres, carelessly. “No one 
would care for Tasso if it were not for 





Eleonora.” 
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“T should rather have thought,” said 
Graham, “that no one would have cared 
for Eleonora if it were not for Tasso.” 

Rameau ee at the Englishman 
superciliously. 

“ Pardon, Monsieur —in every age a 
love-story keeps its interest; but who 
cares nowadays for /e clinguant du 
Tasse?” 

“ Le clinguant du Tasse/” exclaimed 
Isaura, indignantly. 

“ The expression is Boileau’s, Made- 
moiselle, in ridicule of the ‘. Sot de gua- 
Zité,”’ who prefers 


Le clinquant du Tasse 4 tout l’or de Virgile. 


But for my part I have as little faith in 
the last as the first.” 

“1 do not know Latin, and have there- 
. fore not read Virgil,” said Isaura. 

“ Possibly,” remarked Graham, “ Mon- 
sieur does not know Italian, and has 
therefore not read Tasso.” 

“Tf that be meant in sarcasm,” retort- 
ed Rameau, “I construe it as a compli- 
ment. A Frenchman who is contented 
to study the masterpieces of modern lit- 
erature need learn no language and read 
no authors but his own.” 

Isaura laughed her pleasant silvery 
laugh. “I should admire the frankness 
of that boast, Monsieur, if in our talk 
just now you had not spoken as con- 
temptously of what we are accustomed to 
consider French masterpieces as you 
have done of Virgil and Tasso.” 

“ Ah, Mademoiselle ! it is not my fault 
if you have had teachers of taste so rococo 
as to bid you find masterpieces in the 
tiresome stilted tragedies of Corneille 
and Racine. Poetry of a court, not of a 
people —one simple novel, one simple 
stanza that probes the hidden recesses of 
the human heart, reveals the sores of this 
wretched social state, denounces the 
evils of superstition, kingcraft, and priest- 
craft, is worth a library of the rubbish 
which pedagogues call ‘the classics.’ 
We agree, at least, in one thing, Made- 
moiselle ; we both do homage to the ge- 
nius of your friend, Madame de Grant- 
mesnil.” ' 

“Your friend, Signorina!” cried Gra- 
ham incredulously; “is Madame de 
Grantmesnil your friend ?” 

“ The dearest I have in the world.” 

Graham’s face darkened; he turned 
away in silence, and in another minute 
vanished from the room, persuading him- 
self that he felt not one pang of jealousy 
in leaving Gustave Rameau by the side 
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of Isaura. “Her dearest friend Madame 
de Grantmesnil !” — he muttered. 
A word now on Isaura’s chief corre- 
spondent. Madame de Grantmesnil was 
a woman of noble birth and ample fortune. 
She had separated from her husband in the 
second year after marriage. She was a 
singularly eloquent writer, surpassed 
among contemporaries of her sex in pop- 
ularity and renown only by Georges Sand. 
At least as fearless as that great nov- 
elist in the frank exposition of her views, 
she had commenced her career in letters 
by a work of astonishing power and pa- 
thos, directed against the institution of 
marriage as regulated in Roman Catholic 
communities. I do not know that it said 
more on this delicate subject than the 
English Milton has said; but then Mil- 
ton did not write fora Roman Catholic 
community, nor adopt a style oie A to 
captivate the working classes. Madame 
de Grantmesnil’s first book was deemed 
an attack on the religion of the country, 
and captivated those among the working 
classes who had already abjured that re- 
ligion. This work was followed up by 
others more or less in defiance of “re- 
ceived opinions ;” some with political, 
some with social revolutionary aim and 
tendency, but always with a singular pu- 
rity of style. Search all her books, and 
however you might revolt from her doc- 
trine, you could not find a hazardous ex- 
pression. The novels of English young 
ladies are naughty in comparison. Of 
late years, whatever might be hard or 
audacious in her political or social doc- 
trines, softened itself- into charm amid 
the golden haze of romance. Her writ- 
ings had grown more and more purely art- 
istic — poetizing what is good and beau- 
tiful in the realities of life, rather than 
creating a false ideal out of what is vicious 
and deformed. Such a woman, separated 
young from her husband, could not enun- 
ciate such opinions and lead a life so in- 
dependent and uncontrolled as Madame 
de Grantmesnil had done, without scan- 
dal, without calumny. Nothing, however, 
in her actual life, had ever been so proved 
against her as to lower the high position 
she occupied in right of birth, fortune, 
renown. Wherever she went she was 
sétée —as in England foreign princes, and 
in America foreign authors are /é/és. 
Those who knew her well concurred in 
praise of her lofty, generous, lovable 
qualities. Madame de Grantmesnil had 
known Mr. Selby ; and when at his death, 
Isaura, in the innocent age between child- 





hood and youth, had been left the most 
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sorrowful and most lonely creature on the 
face of the earth, this famous woman wor- 
shipped by the rich for her intellect, 
adored by the poor for her beneficence, 
came to the orphan’s friendless side, 
breathing love once more into her pining 
heart, and waking for the first time the 
desires of genius, the aspirations of art, 
in the dim self-consciousness of a soul 
between sleep and waking. 

But, my dear Englishman, put yourself 
in Graham’s place, and suppose that you 
were beginning to fall in love with a girl 
whom for many good reasons you ought 
not to marry ; suppose that in the same 
hour in which you were angrily conscious 
of jealousy on account of a man whom it 
wounds your self-esteem to consider a 
rival, the girl tells you that her dearest 
friend is a woman who is famed for her 
hostility to the institution of marriage ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the same day in which Graham dined 
with the Savarins, M. Louvier assembled 
round his table the éite of the young 
Parisians who constituted the oligarchy 
of fashion, to meet whom he had invited 
his new friend the Marquis de Rochebri- 
ant. Most of them belonged to the Le- 
gitimist party —the zodlesse of the fau- 
bourg ; those who did not, belonged to 
no political party at all, — indifferent to 
the cares of mortal states as the gods of 
Epicurus. Foremost among this jeunesse 
dorée were Alain’s kinsmen, Raoul and 
Enguerrand de Vandemar. To these 
Louvier introduced him with a burly pa- 
rental donhomie, as if he were the head of 
the family. “I need not bid you, young 
folks, to make friends with each other. 
A Vandemar anda Rochebriant are not 
made friends —they are born friends.” 
So saying he turned to his other guests. 

Almost in an instant Alain felt his con- 
straint melt away in the cordial warmth 
with which his cousins greeted him. 

These young men had a striking family 
likeness to each other, and yet in feature, 
colouring, and expression, in all save that 
strange family likeness, they were con- 
trasts. 

Raoul was tall, and, though inclined to 
be slender, with sufficient breadth of 
shoulder to indicate no inconsiderable 
strength of frame. His hair worn short, 
and his silky beard worn long, were dark, 
so were his eyes, shaded by curved, 
drooping lashes; his complexion was 
pale, but clear and healthful. In repose 


the expression of his face was that of a 
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somewhat melancholy indolence, but in 
speaking it became singularly sweet, with 
a smile of the exquisite echenkey which 
no artificial politeness can bestow; it 
must emanate from that native high 
breeding which has its source in good- 
ness of heart. 

Enguerrand was fair, with curly locks 
of a golden chestnut. He wore no beard, 
only a small moustache rather darker than 
his hair. His complexion might in itself 
be called effeminate,. its bloom was so 
fresh and delicate, but there was so much 
of boldness and energy in the play of his 
countenance, the hardy outline of the 
lips, and the breadth of the forehead, that 
“effeminate ” was an epithet no one ever 
assigned to his aspect. He was some- 
what under the middle height, but beau- 
tifully proportioned, carried himself well, 
and somehow or other did not look short 
even by the side of tall men. Altogether 
he seemed formed to be a mother’s dar- 
ling, and spoiled by women, yet to hold 
his own among men with a strength of 
will more evident in his look and his bear- 
ing than it was in those of his graver 
and statelier brother. 

Both were considered by their young 

co-equals models in dress, but,in Raoul 
there was no sign that care or thought 
upon dress had been bestowed ; the sim- 
plicity of his costume was absolute and 
severe. On his plain shirt front there 
gleamed not a stud, on his fingers there 
sparkled not a ring. Enguerrand, on the 
contrary, was not without pretension in 
his attire ; the dvoderie in his shirt-front 
seemed woven by the Queen of the Fai- 
ries. His rings of turquoise and opal, 
his studs and wrist-buttons of pearl and 
brilliants, must have cost double the rent- 
al of Rochebriant, but probably they cost 
him nothing. He was one of those happy 
Lotharios to whom Calistas make con- 
stant presents. Ali about him was so 
bright that the atmosphere around seemed 
gayer for his presence. 
_. In one respect at least the brothers 
closely resembled each other—in that ex- 
quisite graciousness of manner for which 
the genuine French noble is traditionally 
renowned —a graciousness that did not 
desert them even when they came reluc- 
tantly into contact wlth rofuriers or re- 
publicans ; but the graciousness became 
égalité, fraternité towards one of their 
caste and kindred. 

“We must do our best to make Paris 
pleasant to you,” said Raoul, still retain- 
ing in his grasp the hand he had taken. 

“ Vilain cousin,” said the livelier En- 
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uerrand, “to have been in Paris twenty- 
our hours, and without letting us know.” 

“Has not your father told you that I 
called upon him ?” 

“Our father,” answered Raoul, “ was 
not so savage as to conceal that fact, but 
he said you were only here on business 
for a day or two, had declined his invita- 
tion, and would not give your address. 
Pauvre pore! we scolded him well for 
letting you escape from us thus. My 
mother has not forgiven him yet; we 
must present you to her to-morrow. I 
answer for your liking her almost as much 
as she will like you.” 

Before Alain could answer dinner was 
announced. Alain’s place at dinner was 
between his cousins. How pleasant they 
made themselves ! it was the first time in 
which Alain had been brought into such 
familiar conversation with countrymen of 
his own rank as well as his ownage. His 
heart warmed to them. The general talk 
of. the other guests was strange to his 
ear; it ran much upon horses and races, 
upon the opera and the ballet; it was 
enlivened with satirical anecdotes of per- 
sons whose names were unknown to the 
Provincial—not a word was said that 
showed the smallest interest in politics or 
the slightest acquaintance with literature. 
The world of these well-born guests 
seemed one from which all that concerned 
the great mass of mankind was excluded, 
os the talk was that which could only 

e found in a very polished society ; in it 
there was not much wit, but there was a 
prevalent vein of gaiety, and the gaiety 
was never violent, the laughter was never 
loud ; the scandals circulated might imply 
cynicism the most absolute, but in lan- 
guage the most refined. The Jockey 
Club of Paris has its perfume. 

Raoul did not mix in the general con- 
versation ; he devoted himself pointedly 
to the amusement of his cousin, explain- 
ing to him the point of the anecdotes cir- 
culated, or hitting off in terse sentences 
the characters of the talkers. 

Enguerrand was evidently of temper 
more vivacious than his brother, and con- 
tributed freely to the current play of light 
gossip and mirthful sally. 

Louvier, seated between a duke and a 
Russian prince, said little, except to re- 
commend a wine or an entrée, but kept 
his eye constantly on the Vandemars and 
Alain. 

Immediately after coffee the guests de- 
parted. Before they did so, however, 
Raoul introduced his cousin to those of 
the party most distinguished by heredi- 
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tary rank or social position. With these 
the name of Rochebriant was too histor- 
ically famous not to insure respect of its 
owner; they welcomed him among them 
as if he were their brother. 

The French duke claimed him as a con- 
nection by an alliance in the fourteenth 
century ; the Russian prince had known 
the late Marquis, and “trusted that the 
son would allow him to improve into 
friendship the acquaintance he had 
formed with the father.” 

Those ceremonials over, Raoul linked 
his arm in Alain’s, and said: “I am not 
going to release you so soon after we have 
caught you. You must come with me to 
| a house in which I at least spend an hour 
lor two every evening. I am at home 
there. Bah! Itakenorefusal. Do not 
Suppose I carry you off to Bohemia, a 
, country which, I am sorry to say, Enguer- 
rand now and then visits, but which is to 
/mMe as unknown as the mountains of the 
| moon. The house I speak of is comme il 
faut to the utmost. It is that of the Con- 
| tessa di Rimini—a charming Italian by 

marriage, but by birth and in character 
| French —jusgu’au bout des ongles. My 


| mother adores her.” 





That dinner at M. Louvier’s had already 
| effected a great change in the mood and 
temper of Alain de Rochebriant ; he felt, 
as if by magic, the sense of youth, of rank, 
of station, which had been so suddenly 
, checked and stifled, warmed to life within 
| his veins. He should have deemed him- 
' self a boor had he refused the invitation 
| so frankly tendered. 

But on reaching the coufé which the 
brothers kept in common, and seeing it 
only held two, he drew back. 

“Nay, enter, mon cher,” said Raoul, 
divining the cause of his hesitation; 
“ Enguerrand has gone on to his club.” 


CHAPTER V. 


“TELL me,” said Raoul, when they 
| were in the carriage, “how you came to 
know M. Louvier ?” 

“He is my chief mortgagee.” 

“H’m! that explains it. But you 
might be in worse hands ; the man has a 
character for liberality.” 

“Did your father mention to you my 
circumstances, and the reason that brings 

me to Paris ?” 

“Since you put the question point- 
blank, my dear cousin, he did.” 

“ He told you how poor I am, and how 
keen must he my life-long struggle to 
keep Rochebriant as the hone of my 
race.” 
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“ He told us all that could make us still 
more respect the Marquis de Rochebri- 
ant, and still more eagerly long to know 
our cousin and the head of our house,” 
answered Raoul, with a certain nobleness 
of tone and manner. 

Alain pressed his kinsman’s hand with 
grateful emotion. 

“ Yet,” he said, falteringly, “ your father 
agreed with me that my circumstances 
would not allow me to ——” 

“Bah !” interrupted Raoul with a gen- 
tle laugh ; “my father is a very clever 
man, doubtless, but he knows only the 
world of his own day, nothing of the 
world of ours. I and Enguerrand will 
call on you to-morrow, to take you to m 
mother, and before doing so, to consult 
as to affairs in general. On this last mat- 
ter Enguerrand is an oracle. Here we 
are at the Contessa’s. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE Contessa di Rimini received her 
visitors in a boudoir furnished with much 
apparent simplicity, but a simplicity by 
no means inexpensive. The draperies 
were but of chintz, and the walls covered 

- with the same material, a lively pattern, in 
which the prevalent tints were rose-col- 
our and white ; but the ornaments on the 
mantelpiece, the china stored in the cab- 
inets or arranged in the shelves, the small 
nicknacks scattered on the tables, were 
costly rarities of art. 

The Contessa herself was a woman who 
had somewhat passed her thirtieth year, 
not strikingly handsome, but er 
pretty. “There is,” said a great Frenc 
writer, “only one way in which a woman 
can be handsome, but a hundred thousand 
ways in which she can be pretty ;” and it 
would be impossible to reckon up the 
number of ways in which Adeline di Ri- 
mini carried off the prize in prettiness. 

Yet it would be unjust to the personal 
attractions of the Contessa to class them 
all under the word “ prettiness.”” When 
regarded more attentively, there was an 
expression in her countenance that might 
almost be called divine, it spoke so un- 
mistakably of a sweet nature and an un- 
troubled soul. An English poet once de- 
scribed her by repeating the old lines, — 


Her face is like the milky way i’ the sky, — 
A meeting of gentle lights without a name. 


She was not alone ; an elderly lady sate 
on an arm-chair by the fire, engaged in 
knitting ; and a man, also elderly, and 
whose dress proclaimed him an ecclesi- 
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astic, sate at the opposite corner, with a 
large Angora cat on his lap. 

“IT present to you, Madame,” said 
Raoul, “my new-found cousin, the seven- 
teenth Marquis de Rochebriant, whom I 
am proud to consider, on the male side, 
the head of our house, representing its 
eldest branch: welcome him for my sake 
— in future he will be welcome for his 
own.” 

The Contessa replied very graciously 
to this introduction, and made room for 
Alain on the divan from which she had 
risen. 

The old a looked up from her knit- 
ting, the ecclesiastic removed the cat 
from his lap. Said the old lady, “I an- 
nounce myself to M. le Marquis; I knew 
his mother well enough to be invited to 
his christening ; otherwise I have no pre- 
tension to the acquaintance of a cavalier 
si beau,— being old—rather deaf — very 
stupid — exceedingly poor——” 

“ And,” interrupted Raoul, “the woman 
in all Paris, the most adored for don¢é, 
and consulted for savoir vivre by the 
young cavaliers whom she deigns to re- 
ceive. Alain, I present you to Madame 
de Maury, the widow of a distinguished 
author and academician, and the daugh- 
ter of the brave Henri de Gerval, who 
fought for the good cause in La Vendée. 
I present you also to the Abbé Vertpré, 
who has passed his life in the vain en- 
deavour to make other men as good as 
himself.” 

“Base flatterer!” said the Abbé, 
pinching Raoul’s ear with one hand, 
while he extended the other to Alain. 
“Do not let your cousin frighten you 
from knowing me, M. le Marquis ; ian 
he was my pupil, he so convinced me of 
the incorrigibility of perverse human na- 
ture, that I now chiefly address myself to 
the moral improvement of the brute crea- 
tion. Ask the Contessa if I have not 
achieved a beau succes with her Angora 
cat. Three months ago that creature had 
the two worst propensities of man. He 
was at once savage and mean; he bit, he 
stole. Does he ever bite now? No. 
Does he ever steal? No. Why? Ihave 
awakened in that cat the dormant con- 
science, and that done, the conscience 
regulates his actions: once made aware 
of the difference between wrong and 
right, the cat maintains it unswervingly, 
as if it were a law of nature. But if, with 


prodigious labour, one does awaken con- 
science in a human sinner, it has no 
steady effect on his conduct —he con- 
tinues to sin all the same. Mankind at 
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Paris, Monsieur le Marquis, is divided 
between two classes — one bites and the 
other steals: shun both; devote your- 
self to cats.” 

The Abbé delivered this oration witha 
gravity of mien and tone which made it 
difficult to guess whether he spoke in 
sport or earnest —in simple playfulness 
or with latent sarcasm. 

But on the brow and in the eye of the 
priest there was a general expression of 
quiet benevolence, which made Alain in- 
cline to the belief that he was only speak- 
ing as a pleasant humourist; and the 
Marquis replied gaily — 

“ Monsieur l’Abbé, admitting the su- 
perior virtue of cats, when taught by so 
intelligent a preceptor, still the business 
of human life is not transacted by cats ; 
and since men must deal with men, per- 
mit me, as a preliminary caution, to in- 
quire in which class I must rank your- 
self. Do you bite or do you steal ?” 

This sally, which showed that the Mar- 
quis was already shaking off his provin- 
cial reserve, met with great success. 

Raoul and the Contessa laughed mer- 
rily; Madame de Maury clapped her 
hands, and cried “ Bien /” 

‘The Abbé replied, with unmoved grav- 
ity, “Both. lama priest; it is my duty 
to bite the bad and steal from the good, 
as you will see, M. le Marquis, if you will 
glance at this paper.” 

Here he handed to Alain a memorial on 
behalf of an afflicted family who had been 
burnt out of their home, and reduced 
from comparative ease to absolute want. 
There was a list appended of some twenty 
subscribers, the last being the Contessa, 
fifty francs, and Madame de Maury five. 

“ Allow me, Marquis,” said the Abbé, 
“to steal from you; bless you twofold, 
mon fils /” (taking the napoieon Alain 
extended to him)—“first, for your 
charity — secondly, for the effect of its 
example upon the heart of your cousin. 
Raoul de Vandemar, stand and deliver. 
Bah !— what! only ten francs.” 

Raoul made a sign to the Abbé, unper- 
ceived by the rest, as he answered, 
“ Abbé, I should excel your expectations 
of my career if I always continue worth 
half as much as my cousin.” 

Alain felt to the bottom of his heart 
the delicate tact of his richer kinsman in 
giving less than himself, and the Abbé 
replied, “ Niggard, you are pardoned. 
Humility is a more difficult virtue to pro- 
duce than charity, and in your case an 
instance of it is so rare that it merits en- 
couragement,” 
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The “tea equipage ” was now served in 
what at Paris is called the English fash-* 
ion; the Contessa presided over it, the 
guests gathered round the table, and the 
evening passed away in the innocent 
gaiety of a domestic circle. The talk, if 
not especially intellectual, was at least 
not fashionable —books were not dis- 
cussed, neither were scandals ; yet some- 
how or other it was cheery and animated, 
like that of a happy family in a country- 
house. Alain thought still the better of 
Raoul that, Parisian though he was, he 
could appreciate the charm of an evening 
so innocently spent. 

On taking leave, the Contessa gave 
Alain a general invitation to drop in 
whenever he was not better engaged. 

“T except only the opera nights,” said 
she. “ My elend has gone to Milan 
on his affairs, and during his absence I 
do not go to parties ; the opera I cannot 
resist.” 

Raoul set Alain down at his lodgings. 
“ Au revoir; to-morrow at one o’clock 
expect Enguerrand and myself.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


RAOUL and Enguerrand called on Alain 
at the hour fixed. ' 

“Tn the first place,” said Raoul, “I 
must beg you to accept my mother’s re- 
grets that she cannot receive you to-day. 
She and the Contessa belong to a society 
of ladies formed for visiting the poor, 
and this is their day ; but to-morrow you 
must dine with us ex famille. Now to 
business. Allow me to light my cigar 
while you confide the whole state of 
affairs to Enguerrand : whatever he coun- 
sels, I am sure to approve.” 

Alain, as briefly as he could, stated his 
circumstances, his mortgages, and the 
hopes which his avoué had encouraged 
him to place in the friendly disposition of 
M. Louvier. When he had concluded, 
Enguerrand mused for a few moments 
before replying. At last he said, “ Will 
you trust me to call on Louvier on your 
ehalf? I shall but inquire if he is in- 
clined to take on himself the other mort- 
gages ; and if so, on what terms. Our 
relationship gives me the excuse for my 
interference ; and to say truth, I have 
had much familiar intercourse with the 
man. I too am a speculator, and have 
often profited by Louvier’s advice. You 
may ask what can be his object in serv- 
ing me; he can gain nothing by it. To 
this I answer, the key to his good offices 
is in his character. Audacious though 
he be as a speculator, he is wonderfully 
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prudent asa politician. This de//e France 
of ours is like a stage tumbler ; one can 
never be sure whether it will stand on its 
head or its feet. Louvier very wisely 
wishes to feel himself safe whatever party 
comes uppermost. He has no faith in the 
duration of the Empire; and as, at all 
events, the Empire will not confiscate his 
millions, he takes no trouble in conciliat- 
ing Imperialists. But on the principle 
which induces certain savages to worship 
the devil and neglect the bon Dieu, be- 
cause the devil is spiteful and the don 
Dieu is too beneficent to injure them, 
Louvier, at heart detesting as well as 
eter > republic, lays himself out to 
secure friends with the Republicans of 
all classes, and pretends to espouse their 
cause. Next to them he is very concilia- 
tory to the Orleanists. Lastly, though he 
thinks the Legitimists have no chance, he 
desires to keep well with the nobles of 
that party, because they exercise a con- 
siderable influence over that sphere of 
opinion which belongs to fashion; for 
fashion is never powerless in Paris. 
Raoul and myself are no mean authorities 
in salons and clubs; and a good word 
from us is worth having. 

“ Besides, Louvier himself in his youth 
set up for a dandy; and that deposed 
ruler of dandies, our unfortunate kinsman, 
Victor de Mauléon, shed some of his own 
radiance on the money-lender’s son. But 
when Victor’s star was eclipsed, Louvier 
ceased to gleam. The dandies cut him. 
In his heart he exults that the dandies 
now throng to his soirées. Bref, the mil- 
lionaire is especially civil to me—the 
more so as I know intimately two or 
three eminent journalists ; and Louvier 
takes pains to plant garrisons in the press. 
I trust I have explained the grounds on 
which I may be a better diplomatist to 
employ than your avoué,; and with your 
leave I will go to Louvier at once.” 

“Let him go,” said Raoul. “ Enguer- 
rand never fails in anything he under- 
takes, especially,” he added, with a smile 
half sad, half tender, “when one wishes 
to replenish one’s purse.” 

“T, too, gratefully grant such an am- 
bassador all powers to treat,” said Alain. 
“Tam only ashamed to consign to him a 
post so much beneath his genius,” and 
“his birth” he was about to add, but 
wisely checked himself. Enguerrand said, 
shrugging his shoulders, “ You can’t do 
me a greater kindness than by setting my 
wits at work. I fall a martyr to exuz when 
I am not in action,” he said, and was 
gone. 
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“It makes me very melancholy at 
times,” said Raoul, flinging away the end 
of his cigar, “to think that a man so clev- 
er and so energetic as Enguerrand should 
be as much excluded from the service of 
his country as if he were an Iroquois In- 
dian. He would have made a great diplo- 
matist.” 

“ Alas!” replied Alain, with a sigh, “I 
begin to doubt whether we Legitimists 
are justified in maintaining a useless loy- 
alty to a sovereign who renders us mor- 
ally exiles in the land of our birth.” 

“T have no doubt on the subject,” said 
Raoul. “We are not justified on the 
score of policy, but we have no option 
at present on the score of honour. We 
should gain so much for ourselves if we 
adopted the State livery and took the 
State wages that go man would esteem 
us as patriots ; we should only be despised 
as apostates. So long as Henry V. lives, 
and does not resign his claim, we cannot 
be active citizens ; we must be mournful 
lookers-on. But what matters it? We 
nobles of the old race are becoming rap- 
idly extinct. Under any form of govern- 
ment likely to be established in France 
we are equally doomed. The French peo- 
ple, aiming at an impossible equality, will 
never again tolerate a race of gentils- 
hommes. They cannot prevent, without de- 
stroying commerce and capital altogether, 
a quick succession of men of the day, who 
form nominal aristocracies much more 
opposed to equality than any hereditary 
class of nobles. But they refuse these 
fleeting substitutes of born patricians all 
permanent stake in the country, since 
whatever estate they buy must be sub- 
divided at their death. My poor Alain, 
you are making it the one ambition of 
= life to preserve to your posterity the 
home and lands of your forefathers. 
How is that possible, even supposing you 
could redeem the mortgages? You mar- 
ry some day —you have children, and 
Rochebriant must then be sold to pay 
for their separate portions. How this 
condition of things, while rendering us so 
ineffective to perform the normal func- 
tions of a modlesse in public life, affects us 
in private life, may be easily conceived. 

“Condemned to a career of pleasure 
and frivolity, we can scarcely escape from 
the contagion of extravagant luxury which 
forms the vice of the time. With grand 
names to keep up, and small fortunes 
whereon to keep them, we readily incur 
embarrassment and debt. Then needi- 
ness conquers pride. Wecannot be great 
merchants, but we can be small gamblers 
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on the Bourse, or, thanks to the Crédit 
Mobilier, imitate a cabinet minister, and 
keep a shop under another name. Per- 
haps you have heard that Enguerrand 
and i keep a shop. Pray, buy your 
gloves there. Strange fate for men 
whose ancestors fought in the first Cru- 
sade — mais gue voulez-vous ?” 

“T was told of the shop,” said Alain, 
“but the moment I knew you I disbe- 
lieved the story.” 

“Quite true. Shall I confide to you 
why we resorted to that means of finding 
ourselves in pocket-money? My father 

ives us rooms in his hotel; the use of 
fis table, which we do not much profit 
by ; and an allowance, on which we could 
not live as young men of our class live at 
Paris. Enguerrand had his means of 
spending pocket-money, I mine; but it 
came to the same thing—the pockets 
were emptied: Weincurred debts. Two 
years ago my father straitened himself 
to pay them, saying, ‘The next time you 
come to me with debts, however small, 
you must pay them yourselves, or you 
must marry, and leave it to me to find 
you wives.’ This threat appalled us both. 
A month afterwards, Enguerrand made a 
lucky hit at the Bourse, and proposed to 
invest the proceeds inashop. I resisted 
as long as I could, but Enguerrand tri- 
umphed over me, as he always does. He 
found an excellent deputy in a donne who 
had nursed us in childhood, and married 
a journeyman perfumer who understands 
the business. It answers well; we are 
not in debt, and we have preserved our 
freedom.” 

After these confessions Raoul went 
away, and Alain fell into a mournful rev- 
erie, from which he was roused by a loud 
ring at his bell. He opened the door, 
and beheld M. Louvier. The burly finan- 
cier was much out of breath after making 
so steep an ascent. It was in gasps that 
he muttered, “ Bon jour; excuse me if I 
derange you.” Then entering and seat- 
ing himself on a chair, he took some min- 
utes to recover speech, rolling his eyes 
staringly round the meagre, unluxurious 
room, and then concentrating their gaze 
upon its occupier. 

“ Peste, my dear Marquis!” he said at 
last, “ I hope the next time I visit you the 
ascent may be less arduous. One would 
think you were in training to ascend the 
Himalaya.” 

The haughty noble writhed under this 
jest, and the spirit inborn in his order 
spoke in his answer. 

“I am accustomed to dwell on heights, 
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M. Louvier ; the castle of Rochebriant is 
not on a level with the town.” 

An angry gleam shot from the eyes of 
the millionaire, but there was no other 
sign of displeasure in his answer. 

“ Bien dit, mon cher: how you remind 
me of your father! Now, give me leave 
to speak on affairs. I have seen 
your cousin Enguerrand de Vandemar. 
Homme de moyens though jolt gargon. 
He proposed that you seaad, call on me. 
I said ‘no’ to the cher petit Enguerrand 
—a visit from me was due to you. To 
cut matters short, M. Gandrin has allowed 
me to look into your papers. I was dis- 
posed to serve you from the first — I am 
still more disposed to serve you now. I 
undertake to pay off all your other mort- 
gages, and become sole mortgagee, and 
on terms that I have jotted down on 
this paper, and which I hope will content 

ou.” 
“ He placed a paper in Alain’s hand, and 
took out a box, from which he extracted 
a jujube, placed it in his mouth, folded 
his hands, and reclined back in his chair, 
with his eyes half closed, as if exhausted 
alike by his ascent and his generosity. 

In etfect, the terms were unexpectedly 
liberal. The reduced interest on the 
mortgages would leave the Marquis an 
income of £1000 a-year instead of £400. 
Louvier proposed to take on himself the 
legal cost of transfer, and to pay to the 
Marquis 25,000 francs on the completion 
of the deed as abonus. The mortgage 
did not exempt the building-land, as 
Hébert desired. In all else it was singu- 
larly advantageous, and Alain could but 
feel a thrill of grateful delight at an offer 
by which his stinted income was raised 
to comparative affluence. 

“ Well, Marquis,” said Louvier, “ what 
does the castle say to the town ?” 

“ M. Louvier,” answered Alain, extend- 
ing his hand with cordial eagerness, “ ac- 
cept my sincere apologies for the indis- 
cretion of my metaphor. Poverty is pro- 
verbially sensitive to jests on it. I owe it 
to you if I cannot hereafter make that 
excuse for any words of mine that may 
displease you. The terms you propose 
are most liberal, and I close with them at 
once.” 

“ Bon,” said Louvier, shaking vehe- 
mently the hand offered to him; “I will 
take the paper to Gandrin, and instruct 
him accordingly. And now, may | attach 
acondition to the agreement which is not 
put down on paper? It may have sur- 
prised you perhaps that-I should propose 
a gratuity of 25,000 francs on completion 
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of the contract. It is a droll thing to do, 
and not in the ordinary way of business, 
therefore I must explain. Marquis, par- 
don the liberty I take, but you have in- 
spired me with an interest in your future. 
With your birth, connections, and figure, 

ou should push your way in the world 


ar and fast. But you can’t do so ina 
province. You must find your opening 
at Paris. I wish you to spend a year in 


the capital, and live, not extravagantly, 
like a nouveau riche, but in a way not un- 
suited to your rank, and permitting you 
all the social advantages that belong to it. 
These 25,000 francs, in addition to your 
improved income, will enable you to 
gratify my wish in this respect. Spend 
the money in Paris: you will want every 
sou of it in the course of the year. It 
will be money well spent. Take my ad- 
vice, cher Marquis. Au plaisir.” 

The financier bowed himself out. The 
young Marquis forgot all the mournful 
reflections with which Raoul’s conversa- 
tion had inspired him. He gave a new 
touch to his toilet, and sallied forth with 
the air of a man on whose morning of 
life a sun heretofore clouded has burst 
forth and transformed the face of the 
landscape. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

SINCE the evening spent at the Sav- 
arins’, Graham had seen no more of 
Isaura. He had avoided all chance of 
seeing her—in fact, the jealousy with 
which he had viewed her manner towards 
Rameau, and the angry amaze with which 
he had heard her proclaim her friendship 
for Madame de Grantmesnil, served to 
strengthen the grave and secret reasons 
which made him desire to keep his heart 
yet free and his hand yet unpledged. But, 
alas ! the heart was enslaved already. It 
was under the most fatal of all spells — 
first love conceived at first sight. He 
was wretched; and in his wretchedness 
his resolves became involuntarily weak- 
ened. He found himself making excuses 
for the beloved. What cause had he, 
after all, for that jealousy of the young 
poet which had so offended him ? and if, 
in her youth and inexperience, Isaura had 
made her dearest friend of a great writer 
by whose genius she might be dazzled, and 
of whose opinions she might scarcely be 
aware, was it a crime that necessitated 
her eternal banishment from the rever- 
ence which belongs to all manly love? 
Certainly he found no satisfactory an- 
swers to such self-questionings. And 


then those grave reasons known only to 
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himself, and never to be confided to 
another — why he should yet reserve his 
hand unpledged — were not so imperative 
as to admit of no compromise. The 

might entail a sacrifice, and not a small 
one to a man of Graham’s views and am- 
bition. But what is love if it can think 
any sacrifice, short of duty and honour, 
too great to offer up unknown, uncompre- 
hended, to the one beloved? Still, while 
thus softened in his feelings towards 
Isaura, he came, perhaps in consequencé 
of such softening, more and more rest- 
lessly impatient to fulfil the object for 
which he had come to Paris, the great 
step towards which was the discovery of 
the undiscoverable Louise Duval. 

He had written more than once to M. 
Renard since the interview with that 
functionary already recorded, demanding 
whether Renard had not made some pro- 
gress in the research on which he was 
employetl, and had received short unsatis- 
factory replies preaching patience and 
implying hope. 

The plain truth, however, was, that M. 
Renard had taken no further pains in the 
matter. He considered it utter waste of 
time and thought to attempt a discovery 
to which the traces were so faint and so 
obsolete. If the discovery were effected, 
it must be by one of those chances which 
occur without labour or forethought of 
our own. He trusted only to such a 
chance in continuing the charge he had 
undertaken. But during the last day or 
two Graham had become yet more impa- 
tient than before, and peremptorily re- 
quested another visit from this dilatory 
confidant. 

In that visit, finding himself pressed 
hard, and though naturally willing, if pos- 
sible, to retain a client unusually gener- 
ous, yet being, on the whole, an honest 
member of his profession, and feeling it 
to be somewhat unfair to accept large 
remuneration for doing nothing, M. 
Renard said frankly, “ Monsieur, this 
affair is beyond me; the keenest agent 
of our police could make nothing of it. 
Unless you can tell me more than you 
have done, I am utterly without a clue. 
I resign, therefore, the task with which 
you honoured me, willing to resume it 
again if you can give me information that 
could render me of use.” 

“ What sort of information ?” 

“At least the names of some of the 
lady’s relations who may yet be living.” 

“ But it strikes me that, if I could get 
at that piece of knowledge, I should not 
require the services of the police. The 
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relations would tell me what had become 
of Louise Duval quite as readily as they 
would tell a police agent.” 

“ Quite true, Monsieur. It would really 
be picking your pockets if I did not at once 
retire from your service. Nay, Mon- 
sieur, pardon me, no further payments ; I 
have already accepted too much. Your 
most obedient servant.” 

Graham, left alone, fell into a very 
gloomy reverie. He could not but be 
sensible of the difficulties in the way of 
the object which had brought him to 
Paris, with somewhat sanguine expecta- 
tions of success founded ona belief in 
the omniscience of the Parisian police, 
which is only to be. justified when they 
have to deal with a murderess or a politi- 
calincendiary. But the name of Louise 
Duval is about as common in France as 
that of Mary Smith in England ; and the 
English reader may judge what would be 
the likely result of inquiring through the 
ablest of our detectives after some Mary 
Smith of whom you could give little more 
information than that she was the daugh- 
ter of a drawing-master who had died 
twenty years ago, that it was about fif- 
teen years since anything had been heard 
of her, and that you could not say if, 
through marriage or for other reasons, 
she had changed her name or not, and 
you had reasons for declining recourse 
to public advertisements. In the course 
of inquiry so instituted, the probability 
oul be that you might hear of a great 
many Mary Smiths, in the pursuit of 
whom your employé would lose all sight 
and scent of the one Mary Smith for 
whom the chase was instituted. 

In the midst of Graham’s despairing 
reflections his /aguais announced M. 
Frederic Lemercier. 

“ Cher Grarm-Varn. A thousand par- 
dons if I disturb you at this late hour of 
the evening ; but you remember the re- 
quest you made me when you first ar- 
rived in Paris this season ?” 

“Of course I do—in case you should 
ever chance in your wide round of ac- 
quaintance to fall in with a Madame or 
Mademoiselle Duval of about the age of 
forty, or a year or so less, to let me 
know: and you did fall in with two ladies 
of that name, but they were not the right 
one —not the person whom my friend 
begged me to discover — both much too 
young.” 

“ Eh bien, mon cher. Vf you will come 
with me to /e dal champétre in the Champs 
Elysées to-night, I can show you a third 
Madame Duval; her Christian name is 
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Louise, too, of the age you mention — 
though she does her best to look younger, 
and is still very handsome. You said 
wey Duval was handsome. It was only 
ast evening that I met this lady at a soz- 
vée given by Mademoiselle Julie Caumar- 
tin, coryphée distinguée, in love with 
young Rameau.” 

“In love with young Rameau? Iam 
very glad to hear it. He returns the 


love ?” 
“T suppose so. He seems very proud 
of it. But @ propos of Madame Duval, 


she has been long absent from Paris — 
just returned —and looking out for con- 
quests. She says she has a great fen- 
chant for the English ; promises me to be 
at this ball — come.” 

“Hearty thanks, my dear Lemercier. 
I am at your service.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE bal champétre was gay and bril- 
liant, as such festal scenes are at Paris. 
A lovely night in the midst of May — 
lamps below and stars above: the society 
mixed, of course. Evidently, when Gra- 
ham had singled out Frederic Lemer- 
cier from all his acquaintance at Paris, 
to conjoin with the official aid of M Re- 
nard in search of the mysterious lady, he 
had conjectured the probability that she 
might be found in the Bohemian world so 
familiar to Frederic ; if not as an inhab- 
itant, at least as an explorer. Bohemia 
was largely represented at the da/ cham- 
pétre, but not without a fair sprinkling of 
what we call the “respectable classes,” 
especially English and Americans, who 
brought their wives there to take care of 
them. Frenchmen, not needing such 
care, prudently left their wives at home. 
Among the Frenchmen of station were 
the Comte de Passy and the Vicomte de 
Brézé. 

On first entering the gardens, Graham’s 
eye was attracted and dazzled by a bril- 
liant form. It was standing under a fes- 
toon of flowers extended from tree to tree, 
and a gas jet opposite shone full upon the 
face —the face of a girl in all the fresh- 
ness of youth. If the freshness owed 
anything to art, the art was so well dis- 
guised that it seemed nature. The beauty 
of the countenance was Hebe-like, joy- 
ous, and radiant, and yet one could not 
look at the girl without a sentiment of 
deep mournfulness. She was surrounded 
by a group of young men, and the ring 
of her laugh jarred upon Graham’s ear. 
He pressed Frederic’s arm, and direct- 
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ing his attention to the girl, asked who 
she was. 

“Who? Don’t you know? That is 
Julie Caumartin. little while ago her 
equipage was the most admired in the 
Bois, and great ladies condescended to 
copy her dress or her co¢ffure. But she 
has lost her splendour, and dismissed the 
rich admirer who supplied the fuel for its 
blaze, since she fell in love with Gustave 
Rameau. Doubtless she is expecting 
him to-night. You ought to know her ; 
shall I present you?” 

“ No,” answered Graham, with a com- 
passionate expression in his manly face. 
“So young; seemingly so gay. How I 
pity her!” 

“What! for throwing herself away on 
Rameau? True. There isa great deal 
of good in her girl’s nature, if she had 
been properly trained. Rameau wrote a 

retty poem on her which turned her 

ead and won her heart, in which she is 
styled the ‘Ondine of Paris,’ —anymph- 
like type of Paris itself.” 

“ Vanishing type, like her namesake ; 
born of the spray, and vanishing soon 
into the deep,” said Graham. “ Pray go 
and look for the Duval ; you will find me 
seated yonder.” 

Graham passed into aretired alley, and 
threw himself ona solitary bench, while 
Lemercier went in search of Madame 
Duval. In a few minutes the French- 
man reappeared. By his side was a lady 
well dressed, and as she passed under 
the lamps Graham perceived that, though 
of a certain age, she was undeniably 
handsome. His heart beat more quickly. 
Surely this was the Louise Duval he 
sought. 

He rose from his seat, and was pre- 
sented in due form to the lady, with 
whom Frederick then discreetly left him. 

“ Monsieur Lemercier tells me that you 
think that we were once acquainted with 
each other.” 

“ Nay, Madame; I should not fail to 
recognize you were that the case. A 
friend of mine had the honour of knowing 
a lady of your name; and should I be 
fortunate enough to meet that lady, I am 
charged with a commission that may not 
be unwelcome toher. M. Lemercier tells 
me your zon de baptéme is Louise.” 

“Louise Corinne, Monsieur.” 

“And I presume that Duval is the 
name you take from your parents.” 

“No; my father’s name was Bernard. 
I married, when I was a mere child, M. 
Duval, in the wine trade at Bordeaux.” 

“Ah, indeed!” said Graham, much 
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disappointed, but looking at her with a 
keen, searching eye, which she met with 
a decided frankness. Evidently, in his 
judgment, she was speaking the truth. 

“You know English, I think, Madame,” 
he resumed, addressing her in that lan- 

uage. 

“ A leetle — speak un peu.” 

“ Only a little?” 

Madame Duval looked puzzled, and re- 
plied in French with a laugh, “ Is it that 
you were told that I spoke English by 
your countryman, Milord Sare Boulby? 
Petit scélérat, \ hope he is well. He sends 
you a commission for me — so he ought : 
he behaved to me like a monster.” 

“ Alas! I know nothing of my lord Sir 
Boulby. Were you never in England 
yourself ?” 

“ Never” — with a coquettish side- 
glance —“I should like so much to go. 
I have a foible for the English in spite of 
that vélain petit Boulby. Who is it gave 
you the commission for me ? Ha! I guess 
—le Capitaine Nelton.” 

“No. What year, Madame, if not im- 
pertinent, were you at Aix-la-Chapelle ?” 

“You mean Baden? I was there seven 
years ago, when I met le ‘Capitaine Nel- 
ton —Jbel homme aux cheveux rouges.” 

“ But you have been at Aix ?” 

“ Never.” 

“T have, then, been mistaken, Madame, 
and have only to offer my most humble 
apologies.” 

“ But perhaps you will favour me with 
a visit, and we may on further conversa- 
tion find that you are not mistaken. I 
can’t stay now, for I am engaged to dance. 
with the Belgian of whom, no doubt, M. 
Lemercier has told you.” 

“No, Madame,-he has not.” 

“Well, then, he will tell you. The 
Belgian is very jealous. But I am always 
at home between three and four ; this is 
my card.” 

Graham eagerly took the card, and ex- 
claimed, “Is this your own handwriting, 
Madame ?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“ Tres belle écriture,” said Graham, and 
receded with a ceremonious bow. “ Any- 
thing so unlike “er handwriting. Another 
disappointment,” muttered the English- 
man as the lady went back to the ball. 

A few minutes later Graham joined Le- 
mercier, who was talking with De Passy 
and De Brézé. 

“ Well,” said Lemercier, when his eye 
rested on Graham, “I hit the right nail 
on the head this time, eh ?” 

Graham shook his head. 
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“What! is she not the right Louise 
Duval ?” 

* Certainly not.” 

The Count de Passy overheard the 
name, and turned. “ Louise Duval,” he 
said ; “does Mons. Vane know a Louise 
Duval ?” 

“No; but a friend asked me to in- 
quire after a lady of that name whom he 
had met many years ago at Paris.” The 
Count mused a moment, and said, “ Is it 
possible that your friend knew the family 
De Mauléon ?” 

“T really can’t say. What then?” 

* The old Vicomte de Mauléon was one 
of my most intimate associates. In fact, 
our houses are connected. And he was 
extremely grieved, poor man, when his 
daughter Louise married her drawing- 
master, Auguste Duval.” 

“ Her drawing-master, Auguste Duval ? 
Pray say on. I think the Louise Duval 
my friend knew must have been her 
daughter. She was the only child of a 
drawing-master or artist named Auguste 
Duval, and probably enough her Christian 
name would have been derived from her 
mother. A Mademoiselle de Mauléon, 
then, married M. Auguste Duval ?” 

“Yes; the old Vicomte had espoused 
en premicres noces Mademoiselle Camille 
de Chavigny, a lady of birth equal to his 
own, —had by her one daughter, Louise. 
I recollect her well, —a plain girl, with a 
high nose and a sour expression. She 
was just of age when the first Vicomtesse 
died, and by the marriage settlement she 
succeeded at once to her mother’s fortune, 

- which was not large. The Vicomte was, 
however, so poor that the loss of that in- 
come was no trifle to him. Though past 
fifty, he was still very handsome. Men 
of that generation did not age soon, Mon- 
sieur,” said the Count, expanding his fine 
chest and laughing exultingly. 

“He married, en secondes noces, a lady 
of still higher birth than the first, and 
with a much better do¢. Louise was in- 
dignant at this, hated her stepmother ; 
and when a son was born by the second 
marriage she left the paternal roof, went 
to reside with an old female relative near 
the Luxembourg, and there married this 
drawing-master. Her father and the fam- 
ily did all they could to prevent it; but 
in these democratic days a woman who 
has attained her majority can, if she per- 
sist in her determination, marry to please 
herself and disgrace her ancestors. After 
that mésalliance her father never would 
see her again. I tried in vain to soften 
him. All his parental affection settled 
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on his handsome Victor. Ah! you are 
too young to have known Victor de Mau- 
léon during his short reign at Paris —as 
roi des viveurs.” 

“Yes, he was before my time; but I 
have heard of him as a young man of 
great fashion— said to be very clever, a 
duellist, and a sort of Don Juan.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ And then I remember vaguely to have 
heard that he committed, or was said to 
have committed some villanous action 
connected with a great lady’s jewels, and 
to have left Paris in consequence.” 

“ Ah, yes —asad scrape. At that time 
there was a political crisis ; we were un- 
dera Republic ; anything against a noble 
was believed. But I am sure Victor de 
Mauléon was not the man to commit a 
larceny. However, it is quite true that 
he left Paris, and I don’t know what has 
become of him since.” Here he touched 
De Brézé, who, though still near, had not 
been listening to this conversation, but 
interchanging jest and laughter with Le- 
mercier on the motley scene of the dance. 

“De Brézé, have you ever heard what 
became of poor dear Victor de Mauléon ? 
— you knew him.” 

“ Knew him? I should think so. Who 
could be in the great world and not know 
le beau Victor? No; after he vanished 
I never heard more of him, — doubtless 
long since dead. A good-hearted fellow 
in spite of all his sins.” 

“My dear M. de Brézé, did you know 
his half-sister?” asked Graham,—“a 
Madame Duval?” 

“ No; I never heard he had a half-sis- 
ter. Halt there: I recollect that I met 
Victor once, in the garden of Versailles, 
walking arm-in-arm with the most beau- 
tiful girl I ever saw; and when I com- 
plimented him afterwards at the Jockey 
Club on his new conquest, he replied 
very gravely that the young lady was his 
niece. ‘Niece!’ said I; ‘why, there 
can’t be more than five or six years be- 
tween you.’ ‘About that, I suppose,’ 
said he ; ‘my half-sister, her mother, was 
more than twenty years older than I at 
the time of my birth.’ I doubted the 
truth of his story at the time ; but since 
you say he really had a sister, my doubt 
wronged him.” 

“ Have you never seen that same young 
lady since ?” 

“ Never.” 

“How many years ago was this ?” 

“Let me see — about twenty or twenty- 
one years ago. How time flies!” 

Graham still continued to question, but 
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could learn no further particulars. He 
turned to quit the gardens just as the 
band was striking up for a fresh dance, a 
wild German waltz air, and mingled with 
that German music his ear caught the 
sprightly sounds of the French laugh, 
one laugh distinguished from the rest by 
a more genuine ring of light-hearted joy 
—the laugh that he had heard on enter- 
ing the gardens, and the sound of which 
had then saddened him. Looking toward 
the quarter from which it came, he again 
saw the ‘Ondine of Paris.’ She was not 
now the centre of a group. She had just 
found Gustave Rameau ; and was cling- 
ing to his arm with a look of happiness in 
her face, frank and innocent as a child’s. 
And so they passed amid the dancers 
down a solitary lamplit alley, till lost to 
the Englishman’s lingering gaze. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE next morning Graham sent again 
for M. Renard. 

“Well,” he cried, when that dignitary 
appeared and took a seat beside him; 
“chance has favoured me.” 

“T always counted on chance, Mon- 
sieur. Chance has more wit in its little 
finger than the Paris police in its whole 
body.” 

“T have ascertained the relations, on 
the mother’s side, of Louise Duval, and 
the only question is how to get at them.” 
Here Graham related what he had heard, 
and ended by saying, “This Victor de 
Mauléon is therefore my Louise Duval’s 
uncle. He was, no doubt, taking charge 
of her in the year that the persons inter- 
ested in her discovery lost sight of her in 
Paris ; and surely he must know what 
became of her afterwards.” 

“Very probably ; and chance may be- 
friend us yet in the discovery of Victor 
de Mauléon. You seem not to know the 
particulars of that story about the jewels 
which brought him into some connection 
with the police, and resulted in his dis- 
appearance from Paris.” 

“No; tell me the particulars.” 

“ Victor de Mauléon was heir to some 
60,000 or 70,000 francs a-year, chiefly on 
the mother’s side ; for his father, though 
the representative of one of the most 
ancient houses in France, was very poor, 
having little of his own except ‘the emol- 
uments of an appointment in the Court 
of Louis Philippe. 

“ But before, by the death of his par- 
ents, Victor came into that inheritance, 
he very largely forestalled it. His tastes 
were magnificent. He took to ‘sport’ — 
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kept a famous stud, was a great favourite 
with the English, and spoke their lan- 
guage fluently. Indeed he was consid- 
ered very accomplished, and of consider- 
able intellectual powers. It was gener- 
ally said that some day or other, when he 
had sown his wild oats, he would, if he 
took to politics, be an eminent man. Al- 
together he was a very strong creature. 
That was a very strong age under Louis 
Philippe. The véveurs of Paris were fine 
types for the heroes of Dumas and Sue 
—full of animal life and spirits. Victor 
de Mauléon was a romance of Dumas — 
incarnated.” 

“M. Renard, forgive me that I did not 
before do justice to your taste in polite 
literature.” 

“Monsieur, a man in my profession 
does not attain even to my humble emi- 
nence if he be not something else than a 
professional. He must study mankind 
wherever they are described —even in 
les romans. To return to Victor de 
Mauléon. Though he was a ‘sportman,’ 
a gambler, a Don Juan, a duellist, noth- 
ing was ever said against his honour. On 
the contrary, on matters of honour he 
was a received oracle; and even though 
he had fought several duels (that was the 
age of duels), and was reported without 
a superior, almost without an equal, in 
either weapon —the sword or the pistol 
—he is said never to have wantonly pro- 
voked an encounter, and to have so used 
his skill that he contrived never to slay, 
nor even gravely to wound, an antagonist. 

“T remember one instance of his gen- 
erosity in this respect, for it was much 
talked of at the time. One of your coun- 
trymen, who had never handled a fencing- 
foil nor fired a pistol, took offence at 
something M. de Mauléon had said in 
disparagement of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and called him out. Victor de Mau- 
Iléon accepted the challenge, discharged 
his pistol, not in the air — that might have 
been an affront—but so as to be wide 
of the mark, walked up to the lines to be 
shot at, and when missed, said, ‘ Excuse 
the susceptibility of a Frenchman — loath 
to believe that his countrymen can be , 
beaten save by accident, and accept every 
apology one gentleman can make to an- 
other for having forgotten the respect due 
to one of the most renowned of your 
national heroes.’ The Englishman’s name 
was Vane. Could it have been your 
father ?” 

“ Very probably ; just like my father to 
call out any man who insulted the hon- 
our of his country, as represented by its 
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men. I hope the two combatants be- 
came friends ?” 

“That I never heard ; the duel was 
over —there my story ends.” 

“ Pray go on.” 

“ One day —it was in the midst of po- 
litical events which would have silenced 
most subjects of private gossip— the 
beau monde was startled by the news that 
the Vicomte (he was then by his father’s 
death, Vicomte) de Mauléon had been 
given into the custody of the police on 
the charge of stealing the jewels of the 
Duchesse de (the wife of a distin- 

uished foreigner). It seems that some 

ays before this event the Duc, wishing 
to make Madame his spouse an agreeable 
surprise, had resolved to have a diamond 
necklace belonging to her, and which was 
of setting so old-fashioned that she had 
not lately worn it, reset for her birthday. 
He therefore secretly possessed himself 
of the key to an iron safe in a cabinet 
adjoining her dressing-room (in which 
safe her more valuable jewels were kept), 
and took from it the necklace. Imagine 
his dismay when the jeweller in the Rue 
Vivienne to whom-he carried it, recog- 
nized the pretended diamonds as imita- 
tion paste which he himself had some days 
— inserted into an empty setting 

rought to him by a Monsieur with whose 
name he was unacquainted. The Du- 
chesse was at that time in delicate health ; 
and as the Duc’s suspicions naturally fell 
on the servants, especially on the femme 
de chambre, who was in great favour with 
his wife, he did not like to alarm Ma- 
dame, nor through her to put the servants 
on their guard. He resolved, therefore, 
to place the matter in the hands of the 
famous , who was then the pride 
and ornament of the Parisian police. And 
the very night afterwards the Vicomte de 
Mauléon was caught and apprehended in 
the cabinet where the jewels ‘were kept, 
and to which he had got access by a false 
key, or at least a duplicate key, found in 
his possession. I should observe that M. 
de Mauléon occupied the e#/resol in the 
same hotel in which the upper rooms 
-were devoted to the Duc and Duchesse 
and their suite. As soon as this charge 
against the Vicomte was made known 
(and it was known the next morning), the 
extent of his debts and the utterness of 
his ruin (before scarcely conjectured or 
wholly unheeded), became public through 
the medium of the journals, and furnished 
an obvious motive for the crime of which 
he was accused. We Parisians, Mon- 
sieur, are subject to the most startling re- 
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actions of feeling. The men we adore 
one day we execrate the next. The Vi- 
comte passed at once from the popular 
admiration one bestows on a hero, to the 
popular contempt with which one regards 
a petty larcener. Society wondered how 
it had ever condescended to receive into 
its bosom the gambler, the duellist, the 
Don Juan. However, one compensation 
in the way of amusement he might still 
afford to society for the grave injuries he 
had done it. Society would attend his 
trial, witness his demeanour at the bar, 
and watch the expression of his face when 
he was sentenced to the galleys. But, 
Monsieur, this wretch completed the 
measure of his iniquities. He was not 
tried atall. The Duc and Duchesse quit- 
ted Paris for Spain, andthe Duc instruct- 
ed his lawyer to withdraw his charge, 
stating his conviction of the Vicomte’s 
complete innocence of any other offence 
than that which he himself had con- 
fessed.” 

“What did the Vicomte confess ? you 
omitted to state that.” 

“ The Vicomte, when apprehended, con- 
fessed that, smitten by an insane passion 
for the Duchesse, which she had, on his 
presuming to declare it, met with indig- 
nant scorn, he had taken advantage of his 
lodgment in the same house to admit him- 
self into the cabinet adjoining her dress- 
ing-room by means of a key which he had 
procured, made from an impression of the 
key-hole taken in wax. 

“ No evidence in support of any other 
charge against the Vicomte was forth- 
coming —nothing, in short, beyond the 
infraction du domicile caused by the mad- 
ness of youthful love, and for which there 
was no prosecution. The law, therefore, 
could have little to say against him. But 
society was more rigid ; and, exceedingly 
angry to find that a man who had been so 
conspicuous for luxury should prove to 
be a pauper, insisted on believing that M. 
de Mauléon was guilty of the meaner, 
though not perhaps, in the eyes of hus- 
bands and fathers, the more heinous, of 
the two offences. I presume that the Vi- 
comte felt that he had got into a dilemma 
from which no pistol-shot or sword-thrust 
could free him, for he left Paris tat i 
and has not since reappeared. The sale 
of his stud and effects sufficed, I believe, 
to pay his debts, for I willdo him the jus- 
tice to say that they were paid.” 

“But though the Vicomte de Mauléon 
has disappeared, he must have left rela- 
tions at Paris, who would perhaps know 
what had become of him and of his niece.” 
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* “T doubt it. ‘He had no very near re- 
lations. The nearest was an old cé/iba- 
taire of the same name, from whom he 
had some expectations, but who died 
shortly after this esc/andre, and did not 
name the Vicomte in his will. M. Victor 
had numerous connections among the 
highest families — the Rochebriants, Cha- 
vignys, Vandemars, Beauvilliers. But 
they are not likely to have retained any 
connection with a ruined vaurien, and 
still less with a niece of his who was the 
child of a drawing-master. But now you 
have given me a Clue, I will try to follow 
it up. We must find the Vicomte, and I 
am not without hope of doing so. Par- 
don me if I decline to say more at pres- 
ent. I would not raise false expectations. 
But in a week or two I will have the hon- 
our to call again upon Monsieur.” 

“ Wait one instant. You have really a 
hope of discovering M. de Mauléon?” 

“Yes. I cannot say more at present.” 

M. Renard departed. 

Still that hope, however faint it might 
prove, served to reanimate Graham; and 
with that hope his heart, as if a load had 
been lifted from its mainspring, returned 
instinctively to the thought of Isaura. 
Whatever seemed to promise an early 
discharge of the commission connected 
with the discovery of Louise Duval 
seemed to bring Isaura nearer to him, or 
at least to excuse his yearning desire to 
see more of her —to understand her bet- 
ter. Faded into thin air was the vague 
jealousy of Gustave Rameau which he had 
so unreasonably conceived ; he felt as if 
it were impossible that the man whom the 
“ Ondine of Paris ” claimed as her lover 
could dare to woo or hope to win an 
Isaura. He even forgot the friendship 
with the eloquent denouncer of the mar- 
riage-bond, which a little while ago had 
seemed to him an unpardonable offence : 
he remembered only the lovely face, so 
innocent, yet so intelligent; only the 
sweet voice which had for the first time 
breathed music into his own soul; only 
the gentle hand whose touch had for the 
first time sent through his veins the thrill 
which distinguishes from all her sex the 
woman whom we love. He went forth 
elated and joyous, and took his way to 
Isaura’s villa. As he went, the leaves on 
the trees under which he passed seemed 
stirred by the-soft May breeze in sympa- 
thy with his own delight. Perhaps it was 
rather the reverse : his own silent delight 
sympathized with all delight in awakening 
nature. The lover seeking reconciliation 
with the loved one from whom some trifle 





has unreasonably egies him, in a 
cloudless day of May, —if he be not hap- 
py enough to feel a brotherhood in all 
things happy —a leaf in bloom, a bird in 
song—then indeed he may call himself 
lover, but he does not know what is love. 
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IT came in the way of my work re- 
cently to visit a colony of navvies en- 
gaged in the construction of the heaviest 
portion of the works on the new line of 
railway at present being made between. 
Settle and Carlisle. The headquarters of 
this scattered colony are on the slope of 
an outlying buttress of Ingleborough 
Hill, at the foot of which is a deep hole 
in the limestone, whence issues the head- 
waters of the Ribble. From some old 
legend of a suicide, this wild and savage 
place bears the curious name of Batty- 
wife-hole. Three or four hundred navvies 
are housed in the wooden huts, covered 
with black felting, that have been set 
down at hap-hazard on to the slope above 
the river-head, and there are various set- 
tlements bearing outlandish names be- 
stowed upon them by the navvies them- 
selves. Inkermann, Sebastopol, Belgra- 
via, Jericho, Salt Lake City —all these 
can be reached with no greater exertion 
than half an hour’s wade through the 
deep, treacherous, oozy bog of which 
much of the moorland is composed. 
True, when reached, they are not much 
to look at, but they are racy of phases of 
that curious half-savage navvy life, which 
has in it so much that is interesting to 
the student of the by-tracks of human 
life. 

While staying in Batty-wife-hole, I be- 
came acquainted with a family which I 
shall call Pollen. The father had been a 
navvy in his earlier days; but having 
saved a little money, had set up a tommy- 
shop, and was making money. His wife 
was a robust, powerful, purposeful dame, 
of immense energy, considerable surface- 
roughness, and real genuine kindliness of 
heart. During my stay, I was indebted 
to this burly navvy-woman for several 
good turns, in connection with which 
there could be no thought of self-interest. 
There was a married daughter who lived 
in a caravan at the gable of the parental 
hut, and there were two unmarried daugh- 
ters, one an extremely pretty girl of about 
twenty, the other considerably younger. 
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Pollen had taken a letter for me down 
to Ingleton, and in the afternoon I looked 
in to see whether he had come back. 
His good yr reported his non-arrival, 
adding —“ Afore we comed here, we 
were on the ‘Surrey and Sussex ;’ and 
this morning, Betsy Smith, a lass as my 
daughter knowed there, comed here to see 
her mother, as is married on old Recks ; 
and my girls, they be to have a holiday 
for to spend wi’ their old friend. Well, I 
bid them tighten themselves up a bit, and 
tak’ a basket, and go to the top of Ingle- 
borough Hill, the three on ’em, for a day’s 
’scursion like; and when they’d come 
back, I’d have tea waitin’ an’ a cake, and 
I'd get in a bottle or two of wine, and 
we'd make a bit of a feast on’t, you see, 
sir, for the lasses mayn’t see one another 
no more in this here life.” It seemed as 
if I had achieved the footing of a friend 
of the family; and Mrs. Pollen invited 
me, “if I would not think it beneath me,” 
to look in and participate in the modest 
festivities of the evening. Beneath me! 
Why, it was the very thing I desired. 

The navvy population of Batty-wife- 
hole do not keep fashionable hours. 
Half-past five was the hour named by 
Mrs. Pollen, and I was punctual. As I 
came up the road from the “ Chum-hole,” 
through Inkermann, to the mansion of 
the Pollens, the face of the swamp in the 
watery twilight was alive with navvies on 
their way home from work. They stalked 
carelessly through the most horrid cling- 
ing mire. What thews and sinews, what 
stately, stalwart forms, what breadth of 
shoulder, and shapely development of 
muscle were displayed by these home- 
coming sons of toil! The navvy is a 
very rough diamond; but when you come 
to mix with him familiarly, and to under- 
stand him, you come to realize that he is 
a diamond. His character has never 
been more accurately delineated than in 
the words which I venture to quote, 
written by an engineer who knows him to 
his very marrow. “The English navvy 
has his bad points. Very bad points, 
they are, no doubt, but, as a rule, they 
have all a common origin. The fountain 
of all, or almost all, the troubles of an 
English employer of this description of 
labour is the ale-can. But with these 
bad points there are many elements of 
the true pith and ring of the English 
character. Industry like that of the bee- 
hive ; sturdy toil such as that which was 
mated by the builders of the pyra- 
mids, or the brick-building kings of Nine- 
veh; firm fellowship and good feeling, 
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evinced in subscriptions to sick funds 
and doctors’ bills ; clear-headed applica- 
tion of labour to produce a definite result ; 
above all, a sense of the right that man 
and master alike have to fair-play and 
honest dealing: all these virtues are to 
be found in the kit of the navvy. He is 
a man with whom there is some satisfac- 
tion in working, and a man as to whom 
you can attribute any failure in the 
attempt to elevate him into a position of 
permanent comfort and respectability not 
to any inherent infirmity of nature, but to 
want of early training, and to the potent 
influence of strong drink.” 

The “lasses” had got down from In- 
gleborough Hill, and were seated round 
the huge coal-fire in Mrs. Pollen’s keep- 
ing-room. It was a state occasion ; and 
the six navvies, who are lodgers, were 
relegated to their own sleeping-apartment, 
_— I found Mr. Pollen, slightly the 
fresher from his journey to Ingleton, and 
having his hair cut by one of his lodgers 
prior to entering the sphere of gentility 
in the other room. Mrs. Pollen was pain- 
fully polite, and her notions of my capaci- 
ties for rashers of bacon eaten along with 
buttered toast must have been based on 
her experience of navvies. The young 
ladies were at first slightly déstrazt, but 
a air had given their appetite 
a beautiful fillip. Mr. Pollen was be- 
nignly jocose, with a slight tendency to 
hiccup. After tea, he entertained me 
with an historical account of Batty-wife- 
hole, from his first appearance in a van 
on its soil, exactly three years previous. 
Shortly afterwards, he said, “ some chaps 
came down to make experimental borings, 
and they had to bide wi’ us in the wan, 
for there were nowheres else to bide. All 
that winter there were ten of us living in 
that van, and a tight fit it were, surely. 
Of a night I used to have to stand by it 
for half an hour with the bull’s-eye as a 
guide to the men home-coming through 
the waste. Sometimes one would stick, 
and his mates would have to dig him out ; 
there were two chain o’ knee-deep water 
four times a day for the fellows atween 
their meat and their work. 

“It were a winter! The snow lay on 
the backs of the hill-sheep for two months 
at a stretch, and many on ’em were frozen 
as hard as a chip. But we got over it 
somehow ; and in the spring, Recks and 
me built this cottage, and the works be- 
gan in fair earnest. There’s been a good 
many deaths — what with accidents, low 
fevers, small-pox, and so on. I’ve buried 
three o’ my own. I’m arter a sort the 
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undertaker o’ the place. You passed the 
little church down at Chapel-a-dale, near 
the head of the valley. Well, in the three 
years I’ve toted over a hundred of us 
down the hill to the little churchyard ly- 
ing round the church. T’ other day I 
had toted one poor fellow down —he 
were hale and hearty on Thursday, and 
on Tuesday he were dead o’ erinsipalis ; 
and I says to the clerk as how I thought 
I had toted well nigh on to a hundred 
down over the beck to Chapel-a-dale. He 
goes, and has a look at his books, and 
comes out, and says, says he: ‘Joe, 
ou’ve fetched to t’ kirkyawd xactly a 
undred and ten corps!’ I knowed I 
warn’t far out. They’ve had to adda 
piece on to t’ churchyard, for it were 
chock-full. And there were one poor fel- 
low I toted down the hill as don’t lie in 
Chapel-a-dale. It were the first summer 
we were here, and a cutting had been 
opened outside the Dents-head end of the 
tunnel. Five men were in a heading as 
was being driven in along the track of 
the tunnel. There came on such a fear- 
ful thunderstorm as nobody hereabout 
ever saw the like afore or since. The end 
of the cutting was stopped up, and the 
water came tearing down the hillsides 
into it, and soon filled it like the lock of 
acanal. The chaps in the heading were 
caught afore they could get out ; as the 
water rose, three swam into the cutting, 
and tried to scramble out. As the water 
rose, they got on a wagon that was in the 
heading, and tried to prop themselves up 
between some barrels that were on it. 
We could just see one, the tallest on the 
two—the face of him just above the 
water, and his hands held afore his 
mouth, to fend off the water that came 
lipping over him every now and then. 
He could get no higher for the head of 
the working, and it was horrible to see 
him. But we were tearing like mad at 
the bank of earth that was blocking the 
cutting, and at last we got a hole jumped 
through it, and then the water soon found 
its own vent, and emptied the cutting. 
The shorter of the two men in the head- 
ing was drowned, and his mouth stopped 
up wi’clay. He came from Kingscliffe 
in Northamptonsheer, hard by my own 
native place ; and I got a coffin for the 
poor chap, and toted him down to Ingle- 
ton, and sent him home by the railway.” 
I don’t know to what greater length Mr. 


Pollen’s gossiping reminiscences might 
have extended, if they had not been inter- 
rupted by a tap at the door communicat- 
ing with the room inhabited by the navvy 
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lodgers. Sundry smothered and gasping . 
squeakings of 2 fiddle had been sadibis 

lately from that apartment, the sounds 
being suggestive of the existence of an 
assertive and pertinacious violin, upon 
which the navvies were collectively sitting, 
sternly determined that while they lived, 
it should not violate the decorous quiet 
incumbent on lodgers whose respected 
host and hostess were entertaining visit- 
ors. The “lasses,” I had noticed, were 
yawning a little after tea, as if the hill-air 
of Ingleborough had induced a somnifer- 
ous tendency. As the tap was heard at 
the door, a glance of mutual intelligence 
and a smile of satisfaction passed round 
the younger ladies, and in truth Mrs. 
Pollen herself did not frown as she 
called: “Come in.” Enter a stalwart 
navvy, whose powerful frame contrasted 
comically with his shamefaced counte- 
nance. He was blushing from ear to ear, 
yet there was a twinkle in the big black 
eye of the good-looking fellow that might 
speak of a consciousness he was not alto- 
gether taking a leapinthe dark. He bore 
a message from the navvy brotherhood in 
the other room. He craved humbly of 
“ Mother Pollen” that he and they should 
be admitted to participate in the festivi- 
ties of the evening, whereunto they en- 
gaged to contribute by instrumental and 
vocal music, replenishment of the refresh- 
ments utterly regardless of cost, and good 
behaviour. Pollen pronounced at once 
for their admission. Mrs. Pollen only 
stipulated for order; and the navvies 
trooped solemnly in, and seated them- 
selves on the extreme edge of a form. 
Mrs. Pollen offered them wine, of which 
all ceremoniously partook ; and then the 
black-eyed navvy took Mrs. Pollen aside, 
an interview which resulted in the intro- 
duction of a pail of strong ale and a bot- 
tle of whisky. The navvies were a de- 
cided acquisition. First, the black-eyed 
navvy played a lively spring on his fiddle. 
I may remark, that he had imperceptibly 
edged off the form, and had dexterously 
taken up new ground between Miss 
Pollen and the lass from the “ Surrey and 
Sussex.” Then Tom Purgin sang My 
Pretty Fane. Mr. Purgin was a smart 
ruddy-faced young fellow with black curl- 
ing hair, and the physical development of 
aHercules. “Tomis the best man on this 
section,” whispered Pollen to me. -Adance 
followed — something between a reel and 
an Irish jig—in which the black-eyed 
navvy immensely distinguished himself 
by playing and dancing at the same time ; 
while the noise his big boots made in the 
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double-shuffle was a Terpsichorean tri- 
umph that may be imagined, but cannot 
be described. The beer-pail was replen- 
ished, the ladies were radiant with good- 
humour and enjoyment, the navvies were 
making themselves as agreeable as possi- 
ble, and the evening altogether was pass- 
an, ay hilariously. 

he “Surrey and Sussex” lass was 
suddenly interrupted in the middle of a 
song by a loud knock at the outer door. 
Mrs. Pollen rose, and admitted a stranger, 
a big navvy in working-dress. This 
worthy had no card, but he “named him- 
self” as the “ Wellingborough Pincer.” 
At a glance, one could see that the 
“ Wellingborough Piricer” was not quite 
so sober as he necessarily would have 
been if intoxicating beverages had never 
been invented. He was a new-comer at 
Batty-wife-hole, having only arrived that 
day ; and being a Northamptonshire man, 
he had come to pay a visit to his “ townie,” 
as he had learned Mr. Pollen was. On 
Pollen the ties of “ townieship ” are bind- 
ing ; he hailed the “ Wellingborough Pin- 
cer” with effusion ; and that individual 
soon made himself extremely at home, 
resorting with marked freedom and fre- 
quency to the beer-can. Our own nav- 
vies had been obviously chafing at the 
goings-on of the “ Pincer,” restraining 
themselves, however, for the sake of 
peace. His conduct was obviously lead- 
ing to a shindy. Mrs. Pollen had been 
absent for some time, engaged in serving 
some customers ; but just at this crisis 
she came upon the scene, and compre- 
hended its bearings with a quickness 
which may have been owing to intuition, 
but perhaps more to experience. To re- 
solve, with Mrs. Pollen is to act. In two 
strides she had the “Wellingborough 
Pincer” by the scruff of the neck, and 
was bundling him toward the door. He 
struggled a little, but Mrs. Pollen pin- 
ioned him with a vice-like grasp, and 
with a promptitude and dexterity which 
won my heartiest admiration, accom- 
plished his ejection. I rather think she 
threw him out; anyhow, there was a 
sound as of a heavy body falling ; and re- 
turning to the bosom of her family, she 
forbade any of “ her men” from following 
the “Pincer” into the darkness where- 
unto she had relegated him. Harmony 
recommenced ; the black-eyed navvy and 
I became confidential; and he told me 
how he had loved Miss Pollen for a con- 
siderable period, how they “had squared 
it “mt and how he only wished that 
her father had another van in which they 
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might take up housekeeping. ~ In ‘the 
midst of this interesting conversation 
the “ Wellingborough Pincer” reappeared 
on thescene. Mrs. Pollen had not bolted 
the door, and he had entered bent on 


apologizing all round, and expressing his . 


heart-felt repentance for his conduct. It 
struck me at the time that the leading 
motive for the “ Pincer’s” apparent con- 
trition was a keen anxiety to return to 
the neighbourhood of the beer-pail; but 
he appeared sincere, and his expressions 
of sorrow were graciously accepted. He 
inade the most of his time, and it was a 
caution to see what quantities of beer 
that man contrived to swallow. But he 
was an ill-conditioned dog in his cups. 
Without the slightest warning, he sud- 
— hit Tom Purgin in the eye. It was 
good to see that honest fellow’s power of 
self-restraint. “It will keep till to-mor- 
row,” he said with a pleasant smile, as he 
wiped some blood from the cut cheek- 
bone. This was Tom’s own quarrel, and 
in his own quarrel he would not brawl in 
the presence of the women. But the 
blow had cut short the “ Pincer’s” stay 
under Mr. Pollen’s roof. Again Mrs. 
Pollen was upon him; again that deter- 
mined and powerful female grappled him, 
dragged him across the floor, and sent 
him forth from the door. Enlightened 
by experience, she this time shot the 
bolt. 

But this “ Wellingborough Pincer ” was 
an incorrigible and indomitable nuisance. 
He would not retire quietly after this his 
second ejection. He picked himself up, 
and commenced a persistent hammering 
on the doors and window-shutters of the 
hut, accompanying this exercise with a 
voluble flow of execration of the people 
who were inside. With difficulty did Mrs. 
Pollen restrain her navvies from sallying 
out and inflicting condign punishment on 
the incorrigible “ Pincer.” But it was re- 
served for Pollen himself to vindicate 
the proud principle that an English- 
man’s house is his castle. Rising (with 
some little difficulty) from his seat, he 
oracularly pronounced the monosyllable 
“Joe!” At the word there emerged 
from under the table a powerfully built 
bulldog, whose broad chest, strong loins, 
muscular neck, and massive jaw, gave evi- 
dence of strength and purity of blood, as 
did the small red eye of unconquerable 
ferocity. Silently Pollen moved to the 
door with Joe at his heels. He threw it 
open, just as the “ Pincer” had com- 
menced to rain on it a fresh shower of 
blows. “Here, Joe!” was all Pollen’s 
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reply to the volley of execrations that 
greeted him. There was a dull thud of 
a heavy fall, a gurgling noise,’and at 
Pollen’s word, “ Come, Joe!” the dog re- 
appeared, sententiously wagging his tail. 
The door was shut, and the “ Welling- 
borough Pincer” demonstrated no more 
against it. 

After a parting glass, I withdrew from 
the festive scene, declining with thanks 
the offers of Tom Purgin and the black- 
— navvy to see me home. I examined 
the precincts carefully, out of what was 
perhaps a weak apprehension that the 
Pincer might be lying about somewhere, 
mangled, helpless, and perhaps indeed 
throttled. But that worthy was “gone 
and left not a wrack behind,” and I 
sought my couch with equanimity. A 
day or two later, Mr. Pollen called on me, 
and told me that he had received a sum- 
mons at the instance of the “ Welling- 
borough Pincer.” Rather, indeed, there 
were two summonses, one for selling 
drink without.a licence, the other for set- 
ting a dog at that interesting gentleman. 
Mr. Pollen was game for litigation, and 
would hear of no compromise. The 
“Pincer” had called upon him that morn- 
ing, and expressed his readiness to stay 
proceedings, on condition that the dog 
were shot, adding, that the doctor had as- 
sured him, were this not done, that his — 
the Pincer’s—arm must inevitably be 
amputated. Mr. Pollen had requested 
him to go about his business, and was 
ready to face the magistrates in the serene 
consciousness of virtue. 

I left the place before this cause célebre 
was tried; but I heard the leading inci- 
dents— Mr. Pollen drove to Ingleton 
with his wife and his two witnesses, Mr. 
Purgin and the black-eyed navvy. The 
“ Pincer” stated his case, and summoned 
a witness who saw him worried by the 
dog. Then Mr. Pollen arose and pleaded 
his own cause. He cited his wife to 
prove that she sold no drink, but that the 
whole affair was her “treat” in honour of 
the “Surrey and Sussex” lass. The 
magistrates asked particularly whether it 
was in defence of his own premises that 
Pollen had called in the assistance of the 
dog, and on being assured that this was 
$0, gave judgment against the “ Pincer” 
on Both counts, condemning him also in 


costs. On the way home, the Pollen con- 


veyance, which contained, in addition to 
the load it had brought down, the Pincer’s 
witness, was upset in the ditch, owing, it 
was hinted, to the collective inebriety of 
the passengers, but ultimately reached 
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Batty-wife-hole, and a triumphal entr 
was accorded to the Pollens. The “ Well- 
ingborough Pincer” returned to work a 
wiser if not a better man, but he was 
execrated by the whole community for 
having imported legal proceedings into a 
colony where the policemen live in a sort 
of contemptuous toleration. Hints were 
uttered that his career at Batty-wife-hole 
would be a short one. The “ Welling- 
borough Pincer’” was last seen in the 
oe j-wecnaagee of a deep blind shaft, that 
had been excavated to divert the water 
from the workings in the tunnel. He 
may have neon migrated, but there 
are not wanting those who darkly hint 
that an exploration of the shaft would dis- 
close the fact of his being in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of its bottom. 
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From Good Words, 
THE PRESCOTTS OF PAMPHILLON. 
BY MRS. PARR, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ DOROTHY FOX.”? 


CHAPTER IV. 
“HARD TO PLEASE IN REGARD TO SHF.” 


“WE are going to have some one be- 
sides a boy?” asked Sir Stephen, look- 
ing at the little boat, while the surf run- 
ning up the beach was handling her rather 
roughly. 

“It will be right enough outside,” said 
Hero; “when we have rounded the 
point you'll find the sea as calm as a 
mill-pond.” 

“ Because I am nothing of a salt-water 
sailor: I can contrive to manage a boat 
on the river, and that is about all.” 

“Jim will take care of us ;—he is not 
a boy; Jim!” she cried, and starting up 
from the bottom of the boat, where he 
had been taking a siesta, appeared a wiry, 
under-sized man, whose age from his 
agility might have been forty, and, from 
his face, might have been seventy. Sir 
Stephen felt more satisfied, until after a 
minute or two’s inspection, he ex- 
claimed — 

“ Why, he has only one arm.” 

“Oh! that’s nothing,” replied the 
Captain; “except for rowing he never 
misses it; and if the wind veers round 
or drops, as I think it will, you must lend 
a hand, Hero.” 

“Is rowing one of your accomplish- 
ments, Miss Carthew?” 

“Yes,” replied Hero, laughing, “I have 





not many, but I caw manage a boat.” 
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“ Oh, she’s a capital oar,” said the Cap- 
tain with pride. “She’d get her rating 
on board any Queen’s ship.” Then put- 
ting his two hands to his mouth to form 
a speaking trumpet, he roared out to 

im — 

“ Sir Stephen wants to know if Miss 
Hero can take an oar?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” answered the man, in 
the low distinct kind of whisper, so often 
used by very deaf people. “That she 
can; I’d back her agen Ann Granville, 
Jinry Adams, or any o’ the Saltashers.” 

“That’s a compliment you won’t ap- 
preciate until you have been to one of the 
regattas and seen the women row,” said 
Hero; “then you will fully understand 
the pride I feel in Jim’s flattering opinion 
of my stroke.” 

The boat tumbled and tossed in the 
foam, pretending every minute that it in- 
tended to be upset. To get into her it 
needed the agility of a cat, which Hero 
seemed to possess ; for, seizing her op- 
portunity, she sprang in first. Sir Stephen 
was not so fortunate, but thought himself 
lucky in meeting with no worse fate than 
“breaking his fall” on Jim, and tumbling 
on Hero. 

“ Never mind,” shouted the Captain, 
who stood watching their departure from 
the shore; “you'll shake down all right 
by the time you get outside. Don’t you 
bother about the ropes, he’ll manage them 
with his hook and his teeth.” 

“T hope you can swim,” shouted Sir 
Stephen, as soon as they were fairly off. 
Jim put his hand to his ear and looked at 
Hero. 

“ Sir Stephen hopes that youcan swim.” 
Jim shook his head. 

“Not I,” he answered, “’taint lucky, 
sir; so far as I’ve a seed, most o’ they 
as puts their trust in swimmin’ is prett 
near certain to be drowned. Uncle Bill 
could swim like a fish,” he said, turning 
to Hero, “so could Seth Lavis, and Osee 
Triggs, and what comed of it? Why, 
they all three went down like lead, and I 
by their side was saved. No, no, sir, 
don’t ’ee put no hold by swimmin’; set 
your trust in One above, who never fails 
to save they who are to be saved, and if 
you’m born to be drownded, drownded 
you'll be ; *taint swimmin’ will keep your 
poor sinful body above water.” 

“ Comforting !” ejaculated Sir Stephen. 

“Oh! we are safe enough,” laughed 
Hero, “ though I see yoursis only make- 
believe fear. In the summer, Jim and I 
go out for whole days together, and he 
tells me stories and I sing him songs. I 
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am telling Sir Stephen how we amuse 
ourselves when we go out fishing, Jim,” 
she said, seeing the old man’s bright lis- 
tening eyes fixed upon her. 

“ Ah!” —and Jim gave a long sigh of 
satisfaction. “Them’s the times. I 
haven’t heerd nothin’ nat’ral like, never 
since the 29th o’ last October ; that’s the 
day we went to Batten Reach.” 

“What does he mean?” asked Sir 
Stephen. 

“Well, if you speak to him you have 
to roar at him, and he says the noise is 
like thunder, but he can hear singing, — 
at least he says he can hear mine, —and 
it so delights him to listen to his old sea 
songs, that I often repeat them over and 
over again for his amusement.” 

“ You refused the other evening; you 
told me that you could not sing.” 

“ Nor can 1; but when I was a child 
papa taught me several of his favourite 
nautical ballads which are not exactly 
company music, you know.” 

“] dare say they are very much pret- 
tier.” 

Hero shook her head. 

“Let me hear one ?” 

“Qh, no, I could not; they are not in 
the least what you would care for.” 

“You cannot tell that. Jim,” he called 
out, “ask Miss Carthew to sing one of 
your favourite songs.” 

“Will ’ee, Miss Hero?” said Jim; 
“’es now, do ’ee like a dear,” he added 
in a coaxing voice. 

“Yes, do’ee like a dear,” said Sir 
Stephen, trying to imitate Jim’s insinuat- 
ing voice. 

ero held up her finger gre 
but she nodded assent to Jim’s further 
pleading request that the song should be 
“ The lass who loves a sailor.” Aftera 
momentary pause she began: her voice 
rose clear and sweet, doing justice to the 
tuneful melody, which she sang with 
heartfelt feeling. Her face was turned 
so that the old man might hear ; and he, 
with his eyes on the sail and his hand to 
his ear, sat listening with a rapt expres- 
sion, which made his thin, worn face 
beam with delight. 

Sir Stephen gazed on the pair, and 
then the beauty of the whole scene 
seemed to come over him suddenly; the 
calm “great heaven of blue” which re- 
flected itself in the water below, the high 
samphire-patched rocks fantastically jag- 

ed and broken, the foam dashing and 
apping against them, frothy and white 
above the sea’s borrowed depth of colour. 

“Surely,” he thought, “my mother’s 
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prejudice would .give way before this 
wild scenery, which she always admires. 
I hope I shall succeed in getting her to 
feelan interest in these people. They 
have made me somehow take to them 
wonderfully ; they have such simple ways 
and pleasures, and are so different to the 
common run of country folks. Whata 
sweet face this girl has, and such a pretty 
air of coquetry ; conscious but not vain 
of her beauty; a real unspoilt woman, 
with a heap of weakness to make the man 
who loves her proud of his strength, and 
a heap of strength to turn his pride into 
weakness.” And then the vision of an- 
other face rose up before him —a face 
which had once been to him the fairest 
in all the world, but which now was 
shadowed by clouds of distrust and bit- 
terness, lived out but not forgotten. 

“ God bless you for that sound to the 
deaf ear,” said old Jim reverently. 

Sir Stephen, roused from his reverie, 
smiled at her, saying —“ I can say noth- 
ing, but that Iam very much obliged to 

ou. It must make you feel very happy, 
Miss Carthew, to be so beloved and have 
it in your power to make people so 
happy.” ; ; 

“If you will but stay here and live 
among .us, I will promise you an equal 
share of popularity. As lIeng as I can 
remember, people have been wishing 
that you lived at Combe, and now we 
know you, and have seen you, nothing 
but your doing so will content us.” 

“] won’t promise you to come and live 
here altogether, but I shall certainly come 
and stay some part of each year. Your 
father has been showing me that it is not 
fair to hold land and yet do nothing for 
those who live upon it. We decry Irish 
absentees, and yet in many instances fol- 
low their example, and I feel I have been 
very much to blame.” 

“But you knew so little about us,” 
said Hero. 

“For the reason, I suppose, that I 
asked so little; and then, as Mr. Trus- 
cott said that they never complained in 
any way, I tried to hope they were in a 
very flourishing condition.” 

“Mr. Truscott is a Dockmouth man,” 
said Hero, in a scornful voice, “and does 
not understand Mallett ——: it was 
not at all probable that he would hear 


many complaints by riding over when it 
suited his convenience, and stopping such 
as he chose with, ‘ Well, my man, and how 
does the world serve you?” and Hero’s 
imitation of the hand on the hip, and the 
wave of an imaginary whip was so life- 
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like, that Jim, who was watching her, 
chuckled out — 

“That’s Lord Truscott to a T.” 

“There you see,” exclaimed Hero sig- 
nificantly, “e was not very likely to gain 
their confidence.” 

“True, I see now that things must be 
managed very differently in future. As I 
explained to Captain Carthew this morn- 
ing, Iam anything but a rich man; my 
other estate, Pamphillon, was left to me 
encumbered with debts, so that instead 
of deriving any income from it, I have to 
spend money on it every year. The fact 
is, when I came of age I ought to have 
sold that place, but my mother would not 
hear of it; and I, shrinking, as one nat- 
urally does, from giving up what has been 
in one’s family for generations, tried to 
see if, by any means, it was possible to 
keep it. Afterwards I went abroad for 
some years, and gave up attending to bus- 
iness matters, but now I see so plainl 
what is the right thing to do, that I shall 
hesitate about it no longer, but put Pam- 
phillon into the market directly I return 
to town. I daresay I shall find a bidder,” 
he added with a sigh; “it’s a fine old 
place.” 

“What a pity to have to sell it!” said 
Hero. 

“Yes; better never to have had it at 
all. My poor uncle, whom I succeeded, 
was a most eccentric man. He had no 
need to speculate ; he had a good income, 
and nobody to spend it on, for he ab- 
horred the sight of women, and never 
married, nor went into society ; and yet, 
after his death, it was found that he 
entered into the wildest speculations, and 
completely beggared the property. I was 
quite a child, and my mother had to econ- 
omize and retrench in every possible way, 
in order to try to get dhe a little 
straight during my minority. How she 
managed to keep things from going to 
the dogs I can never tell; but it com- 
pletely broke down her health, and peo- 
ple all say that she has never been the 
same since. The strain on her nervous 
system was too great, she over-estimated 
her responsibility in the desire to keep 
Pamphillon for me, and it has ended in 
her throwing herself into a fever of anx- 
iety at the bare mention of selling it, and 
yet disliking the place so that she hates 
to go near it.” 

“ Poor thing,” said Hero compassion- 
on “ what will you do to avoid paining 

er.” 

“ Say as little about it as I can, and 
induce her to come down here. I think 
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you and she would soon be excellent 
friends ; she is very fond of young peo- 
ple’s society.” 

“ You have no sisters ?” 

“No; my cousin always lived with my 
mother until she got married, and since 
then she has preferred to be alone.” 

“TI hope she may come here, then,” 
said Hero, “ I should be very glad to try 
and make her like me.” 

“That would not be a difficult task,” 
said Sir Stephen, “the difficulty will be 
to get her to come; she declares Mallett 
is at the world’s edge,— and perhaps the 
journey is a fatiguing one for her.” 

“But not in the summer ?” 

“Oh, no; I must contrive it somehow ; 
and if I can then manage to interest her 
in the people, we shall soon set every- 
thing straight. I hope,” he said, speak- 
ing to Jim, “that you will not have so 
much to complain of another winter. I 
am a sorry to hear how much many 
suffered during the past one.” 

“Thank ’ee sir,” said Jim; “mostly 
times zs a little hard then, but as I says, 
‘ Take heart, mates, the summer ’ill come,’ 
and come it does; and so it will, I 
reckon, for ‘while the earth remaineth, 
seed-time and harvest, cold and heat, 
summer and winter, day and night, shall 
not cease ;’ and after ’twill all be changed, 
and there’ll be winter no more, but to 
they that praise the Lord, light and sun- 
shine allays.” 

“He is a local preacher,” said Hero, 
answering Sir Stephen’s surprised look, 
“and avery eloquent one according to 
Betsy’s opinion, which is that preaching 
isa had gift, and not to be picked up like 
verses by reading books. Her sayings 
used to amuse poor old Mr. Despard 
greatly. You knew him, did you not? I 
mean the late rector,” she added. 

“No. My mother gave him the living 
when I was a boy; he had been, I be- 
lieve, an old friend of my uncle’s, and, 
through him, she had formed a high 
opinion of Mr. Despard. I don’t fancy 
they were personally acquainted.” 

The sudden shift of the sail, as they 
tacked into Winkle Creek, put an end to 
the conversation. Their approach had 
been made known to Captain Joslyn by 
the signal-man, and by the time the boat 
reached the shore, a line had been formed 
by the fine stalwart coast-guard men to 
run her out of the surf up the beach, 
where they could step out high and dry, 
and be welcomed by the whole family, 
who were standing toreceive them. Mrs. 
Joslyn willingly acceded to Hero’s re- 
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quest that they might carry off Alice, a 
pretty, shy girl, who looked upon her 
friend Hero as the standard of perfection ; 
and, only waiting until she was ready to 
accompany them, they set off on their 
return to Sharrows. 

The wind dropping as the Captain had 
prognosticated, Hero’s services were put 
into requisition ; and Sir Stephen, instead 
of attending to the tiller, found his eyes 
straying from the undulating movements 
of Hero’s lithe figure to her sweet face 
flushed by exercise, her hair a little 
tossed by the gentle breeze, and her eyes 
sparkling with fun and enjoyment of his 
pretended surprise, and his assertion that 
he was afraid to stir, although as soon as 
the boat touched he sprang on shore, 
and insisted upon lifting her out, with a 
care that made old Jim eye him suspi- 
ciously. The boat landed them at the foot 
of Sharrows, and as Alice wanted to un- 
pack her bag the two girls went off to- 
gether, leaving Sir Stephen to follow. 

“Here, Jim,” he said, putting a few 
shillings into the old boatman’s hand, 
“you must drink my health.” 

Jim shook his head. 

“I gived it up years agone, sir. For 
more than half of my life through love 
o’ drink the devil stuck to me like a lim- 
pit, but, bless the Lord, who has over- 
thrown the powers o’ Satan in that re- 
spect as in many others.” 

“Well, then,” said Sir Stephen, “keep 
it and do what you like with it.” 

“ Thank’ee, sir; but there’s lots in Mal- 
lett who has more need for it than me.” 

“Nonsense; Miss Carthew told me 
that you had been ill, and not able to do 
any work for a long time.” 

“*Twas only a touch o’ the screws,” 
said the old man, smiling ; “the jints is 
gittin’ a little rusty, I reckon, sir; but 
our Heavenly Father was good to me; 
and as for Miss Hero,” and he took off 
his cap, seeming to forget Sir Stephen’s 
presence, and said reverently, “ May God 
send her the blessings I asks for her— 
amen,” he added, after a moment’s pause, 
turning with the money still in his open 
palm. 

“Keep it for my sake, Jim,” said Sir 
Stephen, patting the old fellow’s shoulder ; 
“T hope that you and I will get good 
friends soon.” 

Jim smiled his satisfaction. 

“T hope so, sir; but,” and he gavea 
knowing shake of his head towards Shar- 
rows, “you mustn’t mind us being main 
hard to please in regard to she.” 

Sir Stephen nodded. “She?” he 
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thought, as he walked up the path, “I 
wonder what the old chap means ?” and 
at something which seemed not distaste- 
ful to himself he smiled, and then in- 
dulged in a quiet laugh, and finally light- 
ed a cigar, and sat down on one of the 
numerous seats the Captain had placed 
up the steep ascent, as resting posts to 
the aged and weary. 


CHAPTER V. 
KATHERINE DOUGLAS, 


As Sir Stephen sat dreamily watching 
the shadowy mists gradually encircling 
the sea-bound hills and rocks, he again 
asked himself the cause of his present 
content. He recalled the journeys he 
had taken, the money and time he had 
spent, and the fatigue he had undergone, 
seeking, in the first instance,a remedy 
against hopeless depression, and after- 
wards, when his bitter disappointment 
had ceased, to ward off those fits of un- 
utterable weariness, which threatened to 
take the place of an anguish he had finally 
succeeded in mastering. He was neither 
particularly energetic, nor easily moved 
to fresh action ; but he had a wholesome 
horror of falling into a condition, in which 
there seems nothing left to give attrac- 
tion, or afford interest to the end of a use- 
less and wasted life. Cramped as he had 
been by his position and inadequate in- 
come, he always felt there was but one step 
by which he could right himself —selling 
his estate of Pamphillon. But from the 
only two persons whose opinion affected 
his actions, he met with determined op- 
position. His mother declared that such 
an act would be her death-blow. She en- 
treated her son never to part with an in- 
heritance which had been theirs for gen- 
erations. She reminded him of the 
struggle which she had made during his 
boyhood, to prevent an acre of the land 
being parted with; and she asked him 
whether now, when by a hundred ways a 
man of energy and talent could build up 
anew the fortunes of his house, he was 

oing tamely to sacrifice it ali, and bury 
fimself alive ata place, which was out 
of reach of all civilized society, and where 
he must sink to the level of the people 
with whom he would be compelled to 
mix. Mrs. Prescott was a fragile, del- 
cate-looking woman, in all other things 
willing and ready to be guided by what- 
ever best pleased her son ; but whenever 
mention was made of this subject, she 
seemed to grow obstinate and unreason- 
able. 
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When Sir Stephen left England on his 
lengthened tour, she had obtained a 
promise from him that all should go on 
as usual until his return —a return which 
for years she sighed after ; for, except- 
ing afew hurried visits for the express 
purpose of seeing her, Sir Stephen was 
always bent on some fresh expedition, 
and for six or seven years he had been 
roaming about in all quarters of the globe. 
When at length Mrs. Prescott received 
the welcome announcement that now he 
intended to settle at home altogether, her 
joy knew no bounds. She hardly asked 

erself, and dare not ask him, the reason 
of this resolution; whether the excite- 
ment of travel had been worn out, or 
whether the cause which had led him to 
seek diversion no longer existed. Could 
it, she asked herself, have anything to do 
with Mr. Labouchere’s death, and that 
Katherine was again in England? Kath- 
erine ! whose name had never been spok- 
en between them for years. Katherine! 
for dread of meeting whom he had ban- 
ished himself, for bitterness of whom he 
called all womankind hypocrites. What 
had wrought this wondrous change ? 
And Mrs. Prescott would sit musing, un- 
til a softened expression, stealing over 
her face, hailed the revived hope that, 
after all, the dearest wish of her life might 
still be realized. 

There had been a time when any doubt 
that Katherine Douglas would be Ste- 
phen’s wife had never entered Mrs. Pres- 
cott’s mind. Katherine was her favourite 
brother’s daughter, and had been almost 
entirely brought up by her aunt, who, next 
to her son, bestowed upon her the greatest 
share of her affection. 

When children, the two cousins had , 
scarcely ever been apart; and, as they 
grew up to manhood and womanhood, it 
gave Mrs. Prescott the greatest satisfac- 
tion to see this early attachment ripen 
into a love of a more serious nature. 
a persons (knowing how much Sir 
Stephen’s fortune stood in need of repair) 
wondered that his mother should be con- 
tent to see him woo a girl with nothing 
but her good looks to recommend her ; 
but Mrs. Prescott loved her niece dearly, 
was proud of her beauty and talents, and, 
without either mother or son knowing or 
irksomely feeling it, Katherine entirely 
ruled both. She possessed her cousin’s 
love so completely, that he willingly gave 
in to every wish and plan she formed; 
and her aunt leaned so confidently upon 
her, that the idea of thwarting Katherine 





never occurred toa mind thoroughly con- 
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vinced that whatever Katherine did must 
be right. 

To a formal engagement between her- 
self and Stephen Miss Douglas objected, 
on the ground that her sentnethet Dor- 
mer might raise obstacles. They under- 
stood each other, she said, and, as they 
could not marry for two years (when Sir 
Stephen would get an addition to his in- 
come), what was the use of being talked 
of, and perhaps annoyed about it? Mrs. 
Prescott thought there was a great deal of 
truth in what Katherine said, and between 
them Sir Stephen was overruled. The 
time of probation was within afew months 
of being accomplished when Mrs. Dormer 
summoned Katherine to attend her to 
Nice, where she had been ordered for 
change of air, and from which place she 
lugubriously announced that it was high- 
ly improbable she should ever return. 
What was to be done? Mrs. Dormer 
must not be offended, or, though Kather- 
ine was her favourite grandchild, she 
would be safe to leave her money else- 
where. 

“Well, let her,” said Sir Stephen, “I 
would willingly give up every chance you 
have of her money, rather than let you go 
away from me, and we be parted all these 
months.” 

“Stephen!” said Katherine, and she 
looked at him reproachfully, “ how fool- 
ishly you talk! You know of what im- 
portance money is to us. Without this 
prospect from grandmamma it would be 
madness in you to think of marrying me, 
but I hope that with it we shall be able to 
set everything right.” 

“She may live for years,” he said 
moodily ; “1 am sure I don’t desire oth- 
erwise. The safest and -_ sure wa 
out of my difficulties is to sell Pamphil- 
lon, pay off the mortgages, and live on 
what is left. A very fair income it would 
be —and thenif Mrs. Dormer left us any- 
thing —” but the cloud on Katherine’s 
face would stop the indulgence of further 
hopes, and she would say in a voice which 
bordered on a sneer — 

“ Have you no ambition, Stephen? for 
it seems to me that except as an object of 
barter Pamphillon has small value in your 
eyes ;” and this, or some such misinter- 
pretation, wounding the young man, the 
two would grow vexed —he an and 
sharp of speech, and she stubborn and 
cold. 

Mrs. Prescott quite held with Katherine, 
that to refuse compliance with Mrs. Dor- 
mer’s request would be folly. She, too, 
counted on the expected fortune, entered 
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into Katherine’s schemes, and would re- 
monstrate with her son on his seeming 
rashness and selfishness. 

“Ts not Katherine making a sacrifice 
equal to your own?” she would say. 
“Can it be.pleasure for her to leave you, 
and shut herself up with a fidgety old 
woman ?” 

“Why does she go?” Sir Stephen 
would answer, “she is doing this for m 
sake, she says, but I don’t want the sacri- 
fice. I would rather a thousand times 
never touch a farthing of the money than 
gain the whole by giving her up for 
months.” 

And Mrs. Prescott turning away would 
sigh, and ask herself if men ever appre- 
ciated the heavy burdens borne by women 
for their sakes. 

Before any of these discussions com- 
menced, Katherine had determined to join 
her grandmother; during the time they 
were going on she settled her plans and 
made her necessary arrangements; so 
that when, after every artifice had been 
used to soften the matter, an unwilling 
consent was forced from Sir Stephen, it 
was but an absurd matter of form, the 
whole thing having been finally settled 
several days before, and Mrs. Dormer 
having heard from her granddaughter the 
very day and hour she intended joining 
her. Under the cloak of Mrs. Dormer’s 
continued illness, Katherine’s stay was 
greatly prolonged ; her letters grew short- 
er, with longer intervals between. She 
gave up answering any questions, and 
seemed distressed, often cold, and entire- 
ly different from herself. 

Mrs. Prescott tried to soften down the 
varied moods her son was thrown into 
through this air of mystery. She attrib- 
uted it to anxiety, over-exertion, being 
among strangers, Mrs. Dormer’s caprices. 
But all tono purpose ; Sir Stephen’s sus- 
picions were aroused, his fears increased, 
until he determined to go to Katherine 
and learn from her the meaning of her 
strange behaviour; but a stop was un- 
expectedly put to his journey by an 
announcement in the morning paper : — 
“ At Carabacel, Nice, Katherine Prescott 
Douglas, second daughter of the late 
Stanhope Douglas, Esq., of Pentarn, to 
John Pitman Labouchere, Esq., of Endor 
Court and Great Danesfield.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


“RICH AND FREE!” 


LITTLE by little, from friends who knew 
them and people who had met them, Mrs. 
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Prescott learnt what there was to learn of 
her niece’s extraordinary conduct. All 
of. this she had to keep to herself; for, 
after a burst of outraged love and trust, 
on the receipt of a few lines from Kath- 
erine in defence of a step which she said 
he would one day understand and pardon, 
Sir Stephen would never hear her name 
mentioned. He began at once to make 
preparations for a lengthened tour, and, 
as soon as was possible after the an- 
nouncement of the marriage, he was on 
his way ; leaving poor Mrs. Prescott soli- 
tary and heart-broken, to brood over her 
shattered hopes. Many a bitter tear did 
she shed over Katherine’s letters, which 
she had given a promise to her son she 
would not answer. Eagerly did she catch 
at — straw of gossip relating to the 
strangely matched couple; how that it 
was impossible for Mr. Labouchere to 
live a year; that his wealth was enor- 
mous; and that Mrs. Dormer (who had 
managed the whole business) said every- 
thing was left solely to her granddaughter, 
who she did not hesitate to add, would in 
all human probability soon be free. Free ! 
and if so? would Stephen ever forgive 
her? And Mrs. Prescott, remembering 
the fierce words her son had spoken, the 
bitter accusations he had brought against 
Katherine, shuddered as hope was swal- 
lowed up by fear. Ina letter written the 
night before her marriage Katherine had 
said — 

“It is to save our hopes from total 
wreck that I make a sacrifice, which you 
at least will comprehend, for you have 
often told me all that you have suffered 
for Stephen’s sake; and surely it is 
worth giving up a few years of my life to 
know that our ambition is attained, and 
our aim accomplished ; for I can make a 
will to-morrow leaving to whom I please 
the reversion of the money which will 
virtually then become mine, aunt. If Ste- 
phen will not see this, if he is bitter and 
misjudges me, entreat, plead for me, re- 
membering that you have taught me that 
for those we love we can endure all 
things.” 

Yes, that was true. What had not she, 
his mother, endured for his sake —a 
burden which had robbed her of peace, 
health, and all internal comfort ; a sorrow, 
repentance for which, in all save repara- 
tion, was complete ? 

Under the shelter of delicate health and 
over-strained nerves, Mrs. Prescott hid 
the storms of agonized fear and remorse 
which every now and then would sweep 
over her. Though quite innocent of the 
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cause of these attacks, no one could 
soothe and manage her like her niece. 
Her son pitied her from his heart, but, 
not one whit understanding the reason of 
what, to his mind, was her causeless de- 
pression, he generally attempted to rouse 
her when she needed sympathy, and to 
sympathize with her when she only wanted 
to be assured and rallied. Until her sup- 
port failed her, Mrs. Prescott never knew 
how entirely she had leaned upon Kather- 
ine. No one else understood her, no one 
else was a companion to her: and when 
mutual acquaintances would speak of her * 
niece’s altered appearance, — how she 
avoided all society, looked pale, and worn 
by the devoted attention she paid to her 
sick husband, whose side she seldom left, 
— Mrs. Prescott’s heart would ache for 
the girl’s sufferings, and she would long 
to take her in her arms, and seek comfort 
for both in their mutual bond of sorrow. 
Well she knew that, though Katherine no 
longer wrote to her, her love was in no 
way diminished. Each birthday or recur- 
rent period of home festivity, some simple 
gift would arrive, with no word or donor’s 
name, but showing how fondly the 
heart of the absent one still clung to 
the old memories. These little tokens 
Mrs. Prescott hoarded and treasured, 
often wondering, as she fondly handled 
them, if the old hopes, now growing dim, 
would ever be realized. Nearly five years 
had passed away, and Mr. Labouchere 
still lived — kept alive, it was said, by the 
unwearied care of his young wife. He 
had never dared to leave Italy, but moved 
from one invalid resort to another, ac- 
cording to the change of season and tem- 
perature. 

Old Mrs. Dormer had not lived to see 
Katharine sole possessor of the fortune 
she had procured for her. When she 
died, she left her all she had to leave ; so 
that not afew spoke of the wonderful 
catch Mrs. Labouchere would one day be, 
and rather hinted that Sir Stephen would 
not remain long abroad after he heard 
that she was a widow. 

And at length the long-looked-for event 
came to pass, and Katherine, with her 
dead husband’s body, returned rich and 
free to the country which, nearly six years 
before, she had left an affianced bride, 
poor in all save the love she had seem- 
ingly set small store upon. 

“Forgive me, Stephen, if I have been 
weak,” wrote Mrs. Prescott some two 
months after her niece’s arrival; “but 
when I learned that Katherine was in 





London, sorrowful and lonely like myself, 
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with health gone and spirits broken, I 
could not refuse her entreaties to see me.” 

Sir Stephen’s answer was that, if, see- 
ing his cousin afforded his mother any 
pleasure, he should be sorry to think any 
misgivings on his account would prevent 
her from gratifying her desire. Further, 
he Ate that she would entirely follow 
her own wishes, and if she desired to re- 
new her old terms of intimacy with her 
niece, he should be the last to place any 
barrier between them. 

Gradually therefore, and - A 
grees, Mrs. Prescott and Katherine saw 
more and more of each other. At first 
Stephen’s name was hardly mentioned ; 
but as their conversations grew more 
lengthy and confidential, reserve was 
thrown aside, and they combined their 
energies to bring back the heart-broken 
lover, as they both secretly pictured him. 
So in each letter Mrs. Prescott wrote to 
her son, increased mention was made of 
Katherine ; and because, though he did 
not answer, he did not forbid these re- 
marks, much hope was indulged in that 
all might yet go well. 

Mrs. Labouchere’s first year of widow- 
hood was over, before Sir Stephen an- 
nounced to his mother that he was on his 
way to England and home. 

“T shall go to Scotland at once,” Kath- 
erine said, as soon as their delight at the 
welcome intelligence had somewhat sub- 
sided. “It will be best for us not to meet 
until you find out how he feels towards 
me.” 

“T fear,” said Mrs. Prescott, “that we 
must be prepared for coldness at first — 
and bitterness, too, Katherine. Stephen’s 
love for you was of no common kind, and 
he has always been unreasonable about 
money. Oh! what atime that was!” she 
exclaimed, clasping her hands, as if in 
thankfulness for its being over. “I often 
wonder that I am alive after all I have 
gone through : — you lost to us ; Stephen 
mad, reckless, not caring what became of 
anything. Why, each time he has come 
back, I have had to plead for keeping 
Pamphillon as if I was begging for a life.” 

“Forget it now, dear aunt; you have 
forgiven me?” 

“Entirely ; —a temptation of that kind 
is so terrible. But Stephen will never 
understand it. Men forget that love 
makes women weak and prone to act 
from impulse. In some things Stephen 
is very hard.” 

“ Will he ever forgive me, aunt ?” 


slow de- 





“Oh! love changes a man’s whole na- 
ture, and your slightest word had always 
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more weight with Stephen than a volume 
spoken by any one else, Dear fellow, 
how I long to see him! It seems hard 
that you should go, Katey.” , ; 

“But it is best, aunt, and I know you 
will do better for me than I could do for 
myself. I feel I cannot know any real 
happiness until Stephen is reconciled to 
me, and we are friends again.” 

For thus the two, woman-like, fenced 
with the word, and though they each knew 
the other’s meaning, no warmer name 
than friendship had ever been given to 
the tie sought to be renewed between the 
cousins. 

From this time until her son’s arrival 
Mrs. Prescott’s whole mind was en- 
grossed by the one object of effecting a 
reconciliation. Nota moment of the day 
but she was going through imaginary 
scenes in which she delicately, and seem- 
ingly unconsciously, led round to Kath- 
erine’s name. This diplomatic opening 
well received, she proceeded to imagine 
what she should say, what Ae would say, 
the answers she should make, the argu- 
ments she should use, until she had the 
crowning happiness to know that her 
point was gained, and Stephen and Kath- 
erine brought face to face. 

Indeed so much time did she spend in 
arranging and perfecting her plans, that 
she felt quite vexed when Stephen, on the 
evening of his arrival, during their after- 
dinner chat, said, in the most easy man- 
ner and unemotional tone of voice — 

“ And so you have seen a great deal of 
Katherine lately. How is she, and how 
is she looking ?” 

Was it possible? Had she heard 
aright? She could scarce stammer out 
her confused answers. The tables were 
indeed turned. It was she who was to 
have been calm, and he ill at ease and 
agitated, and when he went on to mike 
further inquiries about her plans, her 
house, her fortune, Mrs. Prescott was en- 
tirely puzzled and completely perplexed. 

‘Perhaps you have no objection to 
meet her ?” she asked timidly. 

“TI! not the least; I expected to find 
her in town, perhaps here.” 

“Certainly,” reflected Mrs. Prescott, 
“ Stephen is peculiar.” And she decided 
that it was quite impossible to know how 
to deal with men, who she began to think 
had very little sensitiveness in their na- 
tures. 

“T only thought,” she said, nettled b 
his coolness, “ that after what has passed, 

ou might still feel unwilling to meet 
er. 
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’ “What, bear malice all my life?” he 
said, stretching himself into a more com- 
fortable position, “because once upon a 
time she preferred a rich old gentleman 
to a spooney boy? On the contrary, I 
have lived to applaud her for such an un- 
commonly sensible decision, which has 
tended to enlarge my views considerably. 
In love, those who are first cured are best 
cured.” 

“My dear boy, pray don’t lay down 
those enrid maxims as any rule of life,” 
said Mrs. Prescott, regarding her son 
with atroubled gaze; “I am sure they 
only tend to shake one’s faith in every- 
thing and every person.” 

Sir Stephen laughed. 

“Don’t be alarmed, my dear mother,” 
he said. “My doctrines are most sound, 
and my faith unshaken. All I want you 
to understand is‘ this, that, as long as it 
affords you pleasure to receive your niece, 
it will give me no uneasiness to meet 
her.” 

Mrs. Prescott kissed him as she thanked 
him, but she could not recover from her 
disappointment. Reflecting, after they 
had parted, on what he had said, she felt 
that her son had very much altered dur- 
ing these past six years. Each time he 
had returned to her she had noticed a 
change, but now all the slight alterations 
had seemingly culminated in producing a 
man who thoroughly differed from the 
ardent, impassioned lover Katherine 
Douglas had ruled and slighted. Froma 
natural love of home, and the constant 
companionship of the two in whom all 
his affections were centred, Sir Stephen 
had formerly seen but very little of the 
world, and so had retained a boyish 
freshness which his lady-love did not 
always appreciate. But these six years of 
absence and constant change now told in 
his altered bearing, and Mrs. Prescott 
saw but a fresh cause for fear lest Kath- 
erine should disapprove of the change, 
and her regard diminish in consequence. 
She betrayed, however, none of her anxi- 
ety in the letter which she at once des- 
patched to Mrs. Labouchere. After giv- 
ing a minute account of his arrival, his 
looks, and what he had said and done, 
she went on — 

“ And suddenly he spoke of you, ask- 
ing me how you were, if you were at 
home, and how you were looking ?” 

And with the triumphant smile which 
the reading of these words produced on 
her face, what wonder that Katherine 
Labouchere was satisfied with the answer 
her presence would give the man, who, 
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she elected, should now own the beauty 
he had so often praised ? 

Yes, she had wonderfully recovered 
her good looks ; her eyes were no longer 
surrounded by dark rims; her cheeks 
were fast regaining their roundness ;, and 
her fair pale complexion had once more 
the hue of health, which for a long time 
seemed gone for ever. 

“Oh! that time!” the shadow of it 
passing across her memory caused a 
shudder to run through her, and she 
turned away and sat down again to her 
letter, lingering over, and dwelling upon 
— sentence which related to Stephen 
and herself. 

“ Rich, handsome, and free,” not a few 
mouths watered over the good gifts for- 
tune had so liberally lavished upon Kath- 
erine Labouchere ; and thought, that if 
any one in the world was to be envied, it 
was the woman thus happily situated. 
Katherine herself perfectly concurred 
that the position she held was most desir- 
able, and yet she wondered, whether to 
obtain this heaven of worldly good, many, 
knowing all, would consent to pass 
through the purgatory by which she had 
attained it. 

Influenced greatly by all she had heard 
from her aunt, it was Katherine’s ‘earliest 
dream of ambition to become the means 
of restoring the decayed splendour of 
Pamphillon. Many along hour had she 
beguiled in weaving a tangle of schemes 
and plans by which this purpose was to 
be effected. Her aunt was to do this, 
Stephen was to become that, various peo- 
ple were to lead up to the end by various 
ways; but she was the showman who 
held the puppet wires ; she piped, while 
they but danced to her music. Of course 
Stephen would marry her, about that she 
never entertained a doubt; and when the 
time came, and he told her of a love dif- 
ferent from aught he had ever felt, called 
into being and fresh-born for her alone, 
she cheated herself and him into the be- 
lief that she shared the feeling, instead of 
regarding it primarily as an essential to 
the scheme she was resolved to carry out. 
Not but that Katherine had more love for 
Stephen than her self-imposed restraints 
permitted her to indulge in; but hers was 
a nature to undervalue all that she was 
thoroughly secure of ; and, believing that 
Stephen’s love could never be shaken, 
she became indifferent, and made her 
own plans and wishes the sole guide of 
her actions. Her marriage with Mr. L1- 
bouchere was mainly brought about by 





Mrs. Dormer’s influence. It was throw- 
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ing away the gifts of Providence, she 
said, for a portionless girl to give up a 
fortune which the man, who could not 
carry it to his grave, was imploring her to 
accept. Every one knew that Mr. La- 
boucbere was suffering from a mortal 
complaint ; every doctor he had consult- 
ed agreed that nothing could keep him 
alive beyond a few years. He was not 
ignorant of all this himself, and indeed 
had freely spoken to Katherine on the 
subject. 

And then the old temptress drew cun- 
ningly devised pictures to the girl of her- 
self, possessed of a large fortune and 
able to marry whom she pleased. She 
constantly intimidated her by saying, that 
if she set so little value upon money, she 
would take care that hers should be left 
to some one with more sense; until, har- 
assed by the dread of losing all on the 
one hand, and, on the other, buoyed up 
by the idea that there was something 
grand in sacrificing herself for the man 
she loved, Katherine gave a sudden con- 
sent, and, when all was over, she began 
gradually to realize that, to a woman not 
unprincipled or hardened enough to calm- 
ly wait for the end, which Mr. Labou- 
chere’s fits of illness seemed to con- 
stantly threaten, her true position was by 
no means an enviable one. 

At each attack Katherine, knowing how 
greatly in her secret heart she desired 
the sufferer’s death, was seized with mis- 
givings, grew anxious and nervous, and 
was tormented by gnawings of con- 
science. To still these reproaches she 
would devote herself to her husband by 
day and night; calling in every available 
aid, consulting -each authority, carrying 
out the most minute suggestions, until 
those around her marvelled at an anxiety, 
which was so evidently unfeigned, as to 
leave no doubt that aught but love could 
call it forth. 

In addition to her self-inflicted tor- 
ments, she had to listen to Mr. Labou- 
chere’s praises, and accept his thanks 
and blessings, every word of which 
seemed to humiliate and stab her. And 
when, to the wonder of all about him, the 
invalid would begin to rally again, then 
Katherine’s strength seemed to fail, her 
spirits began to droop, and hope would 
sicken and die out while contemplating 
visions as far out of reach as ever. It 
was a terrible life of struggle, although 
she hid the conflict from all who saw her. 
But when Mrs. Dormer, feeling death 
drawing near, called her to her bedside 
and said — 
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“ Katherine, I have left everything to 
you. In spite of what I used to say to 
urge _ to a marriage which I foresaw 
would turn out happily, I never meant 
that any but you should ever possess a 
farthing of my money —” her miser 
seemed greater than she could bear, and, 
hiding her face in her hands, she cried 
= that fate had dealt very hardly with 

er. 

But why recall these clouds now, when 
all their darkness has passed, and only 
the silver lining remains in the shape of 
wealth and hopes which make life again 
look rosy and smiling? 

Mrs. Prescott’s letter concluded by 
begging that her niece would not dela 
her return to London, and that immedi- 
ately after her arrival she would come to 
her ; and as this was the very thing Mrs. 
Labouchere longed to do, the next week 
saw her back again in town and driving 
towards her aunt’s house. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
ON THE HEREDITARY TRANSMISSION OF 
ACQUIRED PSYCHICAL HABITS.* 


PROCEEDING now to inquire how far 
the Physiological principles developed in 
the previous paper * are applicable to the 
case of Man, we at once encounter a 
series of difficulties arising out of the fol- 
lowing considerations :—(1) The Human 
Infant comes into the world in @ far less 
advanced state, as compared with that 
which he is ultimately to attain, than the 
young of most of the higher Vertebrata ; 
(2), his Congenital J/zstincts are much 
more limited in their range, sufficing only 
to enable him to take advantage of the 
food and nurture that are provided for 
him by others, and not enabling him in 
any degree to take care of himself; (3), 
the development of his Jnéelligence is 
relatively very slow, and is obviousl 
guided in a great degree by the Experi- 
ence of the Individual; and (4), in ulti- 
mately attaining a much higher elevation 
than can be even approached by the high- 
est among the lower Animals, the Human 
Intelligence has the benefit of the 
accumulations of Knowledge and Wisdom 
made by all previous generations ; so that 
the improvement which is the result of 
increased capacity for thinking, is not 
easily separated from that which proceeds 
from increase of acguired knowledge. 





* See Living Age, No. 1498. 
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Compare the Infant “ mewling and puk- 
ing in the nurse’s arms” with the Chick, 
which makes its own way out of its shell 
by chipping it round in a circle at some 
distance from the large end, and speedily 
gets upon its legs and runs about, pecking 
within a few hours, at insects or other 
small objects; or with the Lamb, which, 
within a few minutes of its birth, seems to 
find itself quite at home in its new dwell- 
ing-place, moving from place to place with 
freedom and activity, and in a manner 
which clearly indicates that it possesses 
complete control over its Muscles, and is 
guided in the use of them by its Visual 
and other Senses. It is true that Kittens 
and Puppies are relatively less advanced ; 
being in respect of power to use their 
eyes, even behind the Human infant. 
But this power they come to possess ina 
few days, and their progress both in Sen- 
sorial and in Muscular activity is thence- 
forth very rapid, so that they soon be- 
come capable of in a great degree takin 
care of themselves; a week or two suf- 
ficing to a them up to a stage corre- 
sponding to that which is only reached by 
the Human infant between the first and 
second year. 

Nothing, as it seems to me, can be a 
greater mistake, than for the Pyscholo- 
gist to build up any argument as to the 
congenital or the acguired nature of Hu- 
man Instincts,—especially such as de- 
pend on Visual Perception, and the regu- 
lation of Muscular Movements thereby, 
—on the basis of observation or experi- 
ment on the lower Animals. The ques- 
tion is one to be determined entirely by 
observation and experiment on the Hu- 
man infant ; for we have no more reason 
to affirm a friori, that, because a Chick 
can do so, a Human infant can judge of 
the directions and distances of objects, 
so as to be able to regulate its motions 
accordingly, than we have to say that be- 
cause a Lamb can get upon its legs and 
run about, an Infant can do the same if it 
would only try. The experiments re- 
cently made by Mr. Spalding,* afford a 
very complete and interesting confirma- 
tion of what was previously known as a 
fact of observation, as to the congenital 
possession of this power by Birds. But, 
on the other hand, I do not hesitate to 
affirm, as the result of observations, ad 
hoc, prolonged through the infancy of five 
successive children,—and also on the 
basis of observations which (as I shall 
presently state) 1 had often the opportu- 


* Macmiilan’s Magazine”’ for February, 1873. 
LIVING AGE. 
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nity of making in my earlier life, in re- 
gard to the visual perceptions of older 
children, born blind, who had acquired 
sight by operation, —that the Distance- 
judging and Muscle-regulating power is 
acquired in the Human infant by the gen- 
eralization (which I believe to be for the 
most part uuconsciously made) of the ex- 
periences it gains in the first twelve or 
eighteen months of its life. Mr. Spald- 
ing’s deduction from the exactness with 
which his unhooded Chicks followed the 
movements of crawling insects, and the 
precision with which they pecked at them, 
—that “their behaviour was conclusive 
against the theory that the perceptions of 
distance and direction by the eye are the 
results of experience, of associations 
‘formed in the history of each individual 
life,’ —is, I doubt not, perfectly sound 
as regards the Chick; but it will zo¢ bear 
extension to Man. 

I entirely agree with Mr. Spalding (see 
“Nature,” Feb. 20, p. 300) that the ab- 
sence of this faculty in the new-born In- 
fant might be fairly ascribed, if we had 
no evidence to the contrary, to its back- 
ward general development ; and that the 
Infant’s evident possession of it when it 
comes to walk alone, might be simply a 
result of the evolution of its faculties, 
without any dependence upon individual 
experience. But there zs evidence to the 
contrary. Having been introduced into 
the Medical profession by an eminent 
Surgeon of Bristol (the late Mr. J. B. 
Estlin), who had a large Ophthalmic prac- 
tice in the West of England and South 
Wales, I had the opportunity of seein 
many cases of congenital Cataract coat 
by operation; the condition of these 
children being exactly parallel in respect 
of Vision to that of Mr. Spalding’s hood- 
ed chicks. Generally speaking, the op- 
eration was performed within the first 
twelve months ; but I distinctly remem- 
ber two cases, in one of which the sub- 
ject was a remarkably sturdy little fellow 
of three years old, whilst the other was a 
lad of nine. In the latter case, however, 
there had been more visual power before 
the operation, than in the former; and I 
therefore present the well-remembered 
case of Jemmy Morgan as the basis of 
my assertion, that the acquirement of the 
power of visually guiding the muscular 
movements is experiential in the case of 
the Human infant. 

Jemmy had most assuredly come to 
that stage of his development, which 
would justify the expectation that if he 
had his Sight, he would a¢ once use it for 
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his guidance, supposing the power of do- 
ing so to be congenital. For, his father 
being a farmer a few miles out of Bristol, 
he was accustomed to go about by him- 
self in the farmyard, where he made 
friends with every one of its inhabitants, 
and picked up from the labourers a 
very improper accomplishment, — that of 
swearing most horribly. He was so 
strong, that it was necessary for the per- 
formance of the operation that his body 
should be bound down upon a table, and 
that each of his limbs and his head 
should be held by a separate assistant. I 
remember that I had charge of his head, 
which I found it impossible altogether to 
prevent him from rolling from side to side ; 
whilst his roars and curses seem even, 
now ringing in my ears. The operation, 
performed with consummate dexterity, — 
the handle of the cataract-needle being 
left by Mr. Esthin to “play” between his 
fingers, as Jemmy’s head would move in 
spite of my strongest efforts to restrain 
it,— was entirely successful. In a few 
days both pupils were almost clear; and 
it was obvious from his actions that he 
had distinct visual perceptions. But 
though he clearly recognized the direction 
of a candle or other bright object, he was 
as unable as an infant to apprehend its 
distance ; so that when told to lay hold of 
a watch, he groped at it, just like a young 
child lying in its cradle. It was very 
—— that he came to use his sight 
or the guidance of his movements: and 
when going about the house at which he 
was staying in Bristol, with which he had 
familiarized himself before the operation, 
he generally shut his eyes, as if puzzled 
rather than aided by them. When he 
came up to Mr. Estlin’s house, however, 
he would show that he was acquiring a 
considerable amount of visual power ; 
and it was his favourite amusement there 
to blow about with his breath a piece of 
white paper on the surface of a dark ma- 
hogany table, round and round which he 
would run, as he wafted the paper from 
one side to another, shouting with glee at 
his novel exploit. Nevertheless, when 
he returned ome to his father’s house 
and farm-yard, his parents (very intelli- 
gent people) assured us that he was for 
some time obviously puzzled by his sight, 
shutting his eyes as he went about in his 
old way ; though whenever he went to a 
new place, he was obviously aided by his 
vision. But it was several months before 
he came to trust to it for his guidance, as 
other children of his age would do. — Jem- 
my’s case was very carefully observed, 
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both by Mr. Estlin and myself, with full 
knowledge of the interest attaching to such 
observations ; and every fact I have stat- 
ed remains as distinctly impressed on my 
mind at the distance of more than forty 
years, as if it had only happened yesterday, 
—the image of Jemmy, in his red frock. 
and with his still redder legs, being more 
vivid than any other reminiscence of my 
early professional life. 

Putting aside those purely-veflexr ac- 
tions which do not depend upon Con- 
sciousness (such as the acts of breathing 
and sucking), I do not call to mind any 
other Instinctive action of the Human 
Infant that is prompted and directed by 
a Sense-perception, than its attempt to 
find the breast of its mother or wet-nurse, 
under the guidance of its sense of Smell. 
A curious experiment on this guidance is 
recorded as having been made by Galen ; 
who placed a Kid just dropped near three 
basins, one containing wine, another hon- 
ey, and a third milk; the kid, after smell- 
ing at the first and second, passed on to 
the third, which it immediately began to 
drink. It is well known to those who 
have had a judicious training in Nursery 
management, that an infant will sleep 
much better, and will awake at longer in- 
tervals away from its mother or wet- 
hhurse, than it will when reposing ‘with 
her; the “smell of the milk” acting as 
the excitant to the instinctive search for 
it, just as the Hen’s call, or the Ewe’s 
bleat, brings her offspring to her. Mr. 
Spalding’s experiment upon this last 
point is an interesting addition to our 
previous knowledge. “Chickens hatched 
and kept in the bag for a day or two, 
when taken out and kept nine or ten feet 
from a box in which a hen with chicks 
was concealed, after standing fora min- 
ute or two, uniformly set off straight for 
the box in answer to the call of the hen, 
which they had never seen, and never be- 
fore heard. This they did, struggling 
through grass, and over rough ground, 
when not yet able to stand steadily upon 
their legs.” Even hooded chickens tried 
to make their way towards the hen, ob- 
viously guided by sound alone. So, on 
the other hand, a turkey only ten days 
old, which had never in its life seen a 
hawk, was so alarmed by the note of a 
hawk secreted in a cupboard, that it fled 
in the direction opposite to the cupboard 
with every sign of terror. 

Now it may be considered perfectly cer- 
tain that no instinctive tendencies of this 
protective kind exist congenitally in the 
Human Infant. For some time after birth, 
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it neither shows anything that can be 
called attraction or repulsion at sights or 
sounds ; the “following” motion of its 
eyes, as a candle or other bright object is 
waved before them, being the first indica- 
tion that it even sees the object; while 
the “start” at a sudden loud sound is the 
first indication that it possesses the sense 
of hearing. The very young infant, as 
Prof. Bain was (I believe) the first to 
point out, does not “ wink,” either at loud 
and sudden sounds, or when an object is 
so moved towards the eyes as to threaten 
them with injury. The movement of 
winking which is obviously protective, is 
not called forth through the ségh¢ until 
a comparatively late period; although 
sounds which make the infant “start” 
usually make it “wink” also. The for- 
mer is probably experiential ; but, as Mr. 
Darwin remarks (“Expression of the 
Emotions,” p. 39) ” it is obviously impos- 
sible that a carefully guarded infant could 
have learned by experience that a rattling 
sound near its eyes indicated danger to 
them ; but such experience will have been 
slowly gained at a later age during a long 
series of generations ; and from what we 
know of inheritance there is nothing im- 
probable in the transmission of a habit to 
the offspring at an earlier age than that 
at which it was first acquired by the par- 
ents.” 

The Physiologist has been accustomed 
to apply the term J/ustinctive to those 
Automatic actions in which a certain 
movement or series of movements is per- 
formed at the prompting of Sensations, 
without any training or experience, and 
without (as he presumes) any zztentional 
adaptation of means to ends; whilst he 
characterizes as /ntelligent such actions 
as originate in the Ego’s édea of the pur- 
pose, and are consciously directed by him 
toitsattainment. This distinction, which 
leaves the question open, as regards each 
species of animal, what part of its life- 
work is Instinctive and what is Rational, 
is generally not difficult of practical appli- 
cation ; what is required to differentiate 
the two kinds of action in any case, being 
a careful study of the habits, not only of 
the Individual but of the Race,— so as to 
separate what is uniform from what is 
variable, what is done without experience 
from what is only learned dy experience. 

But there are certain cases in which it 
not only seems impossible to draw this 
line, but in which it seems equally difficult 
to assign the actions to one category or 
the other. 

The Deep-Sea researches on which I 
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have been recently engaged, have not 
“exercised” my mind on any topic so 
much as on the following : — Certain mi- 
nute particles of living jelly, having no 
visible differentiation of organs, possess- 
ing neither mouth, stomach, nor mem- 
bers, save such as they extemporize, and 
living (as it would seem) by simple ab- 
sorption through the “ animated spider’s- 
web” into which they can extend them- 
selves, build up “tests ” or casings, of the 
most regular geometrical symmetry of 
form, and of the most artificial construc- 
tion. Suppose a Human mason to be put 
down by the side of a great pile of stones 
of various shapes and sizes, and to be told 
to build a dome of these, smooth on both 
surfaces, and to use the least possible 
quantity of a very tenacious but very 
costly cement in holding the stones to- 
gether. If he accomplished this well, we 
should give him credit for great intelli- 
gence and skill. Yet this is exactly what 
these little “jelly-specks ” do on a very 
minute scale ; the “ tests ” they construct, 
when highly magnified, bearing compari- 
son with the most skilful masonry of 
Man. From ‘he same sandy bottom, one 
species picks up the coarser quartz-grains, 
cements them together with phosphate of 
tron (!) which must be secreted from 
their own substance ; and thus constructs 
a flask-shaped “test,” having a short neck 
and a single large orifice. Another picks 
up the fier grains, and puts them togeth- 
er with the same cement into perfectly 
spherical “tests” of the most extraordi- 
nary finish, perforated with numerous 
small pores disposed at pretty regular in- 
tervals. Another selects the minutest 
sand-grains and the terminal points of 
sponge-spicules, and works these up to- 
gether, —apparently with no cement at 
all, but by the “ laying ” of the spicules,— 
into perfect spheres, like homceopathic 
globules, each having a single fissured 
orifice. 

Here, then, is most distinct evidence of 
selective power ; and the question forces 
itself upon us, — by what instrumentality 
is it exercised? Is this selection made 
intentionally, as it would be by the Hu- 
man artisan? We can scarcely conceive 
that what seems a homogeneous jelly- 
speck should be possessed of Psychical 
endowments of so high a character. Is 
it made mechanically ? It seems equally 
difficult to conceive that so artificial an 
operation can be performed by a mechan- 
ism so simple. I have often amused my- 
self, when by the sea-side, with getting a 
Terebella (a Marine Worm that cases its 
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body in a sandy tube) out of its house, 
and then, putting it into a saucer of water 
with a supply of sand and comminuted 
shell, watching its appropriation of these 
materials in constructing anew one. The 
extended tentacles soon spread them- 
selves over the bottom, and lay hold of 
whatever comes in their way, “all be- 
ing fish that comes to their net,”— and 
in half an hour or thereabouts, the new 
tube is finished. Now here the organiza- 
tion is far higher; the instrumentalit 

obviously serves the needs of the animal, 
and suffices for them ; and we character- 
ize the action, on account of its uniform- 
ity and its #z-intelligence, as Instinctive. 
But what are we to say of the far higher 
work, performed by the simplest possible 
instrumentality of our Arenaceous Fora- 
minifers? The minute types which I 
have found at present living in our sea- 
depths are mere Lilliputians in compari- 
son with the spheres of the size of a 
small cricket-ball, which Geologists at 
work upon the Green-sand near Cam- 
bridge used to kick about as mere Inor- 
ganic concretions, but which I have 
shown to be gigantic types of the same 
group, composed of concentric spheres of 
a wonderfully complicated structure, all 
most artificially duc/¢ up of fine sand- 
grains. 

The easiest way of accounting for these 
facts, is doubtless to attribute the elab- 
orate mason-work of each of our “jelly- 
specks” to the direct prompting of the 
Creative Mind: in other words, to say 
that the jelly-speck has no powers, either 
conscious or unconscious, of zts own. 
But a//7 Men of Science, from Bacon 
downwards, have deprecated this as an 
utterly unscientific mode of dealing with 
such questions ; for the hypothesis Taoen 
our knowledge of the method on which 
the Creator works, through the instru- 
mentality of these simple creatures, just 
where it was; and this method is pre- 
cisely what it is the province of Science 
to investigate. Thus in the somewhat 
parallel case of the direction of the roots 
of Plants towards a source of moisture, 
—at some distance, it may be —a refuge 
for ignorance was formerly found in 
characterizing the act as “instinctive ;” 
but this did not help the matter in the 
least; and the study of the Physical 
Cause of that direction has given the 
clue to a rational explanation of it. 

But further, other types of deep-sea 
Foraminifer produce true she//s, of singu- 
lar beauty and symmetry of form, and of 
great elaborateness of structure; —the 
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substance of many of them being trav- 
ersed, like that of Dentine, by closely-set 
parallel zubudz not 1-10,o0oth of an inch 
in diameter. Now, surely the formation 
of these shells by a process of growth, is 
not one whit less marvellous, or less diffi- 
cult to account for, than the building up of 
the sandy “tests.” But what scientific 
Physiologist, however decided his belief in 
a First Cause, would think it a sufficient 
account of the production, either of these 
beautiful Shells, or of the human Dentine 
they resemble, that “God hath made 
them so”? Itis obvious that the con- 
sistent carrying-out of such a philosophy 
would abolish Science generally, as com- 
pletely as Paleontology would be abol- 
ished by the adoption of that old method 
of accounting for Fossil Remains which 
has been revived of late by Mr. Gosse,— 
viz. that they were created in the place 
and condition in which we find them, and 
never really formed parts of living organ- 
isms.— There is, as it seems to me, no 
half-way house. Either we must have 
immmediate recourse to the First Cause 
in every instance, in which case we rest 
in it; or else we must seek to connect 
every phenomenon with its Physical 
Cause, so as to frame a scientific concep- 
tion of the Order of Nature. 

Let us now pass from the creatures 
which show us by how szmf/e an instru- 
mentality the most marvellous results can 
be wrought out, to the Class of Insects, 
in which a wide range of Instincts (ze. 
of congenital tendencies to Sensori-motor 
action) manifests itself in connection with 
a most e/aborate mechanism. Although 
it may be argued in the case of Hive-dees 
(on whose life-history our notions of the 
range of Instinct are chiefly founded), 
that the extraordinary perfection of 
their workmanship, and the uniformit 
of the course they take under each 
of a great variety of contingencies, 
are to be accounted for by the experi- 
mental acquirement of Anxowledge, pro- 
gressively improved, and transmitted 
from one generation to another, this can- 
not possibly be admitted in the case of 
certain of the Solitary Bees. For with re- 
gard to these it may be positively affirmed, 
that the offspring cax know — of 
the construction of its nest, either from 
its own experience, or from instruction 
communicated by its parent; so that 
when it makes a nest of the very same 
pattern, we can account for it only in one 
of two ways,—either that it is acting as 
a machine in accordance with its Nervous 
organization, or that its actions are d- 
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rectly prompted by “an over-ruling mind 
or purpose ” outside itself. Now there is 
no more reason for having recourse to a 
Deus ex machind in the case of the nest 
of the Carpenter Bee, than there is in 
that of the building-up of the organism 
which makes that nest. The latter is at 
least as marvellous as the former, and as¢4 
much an evidence of Design somewhere. 
But it need not detract from the belief in 
that design as the u/tima ratio of the Uni- 
verse, to attribute the nest-building In- 
stinct of the Carpenter Bee to the play of 
its Nervous organization as its immediate 
physical antecedent, or to believe that this 
nervous organization has come to be what 
it is, by having “ grown to” the experience 
of the Race, — transmitted, — as 
in the case of the Acquired Instincts set 
forthin the previous Paper. For these, 
supposing them to be proved, would only 
be facts in the Order of the Universe, 
which it is the very province of Science to 
discover ; and to evade the investigation of 
the problem, by invoking the first Cause 
whenever we are at fault for the second, is 
about as unphilosophical as for the Phys- 
iologist to rest in vaguely attributing to 
the “ Vital Principle ” every phenomenon 
of the living body which Physics or 
Chemistry cannot at present explain. 

That even Insects ca learn by experi- 
ence, is obvious to those who have stud- 
ied the actions of Bees when they have 
been newly hived ; forif the hive be placed 
among several others having similar en- 
trances, the Bees are obviously undecid- 
ed, for the first few days, which entrance 
to make for ; but soon come to recognize 
their own, as is shown by the straightness 
of their flight towards it. And Sir John 
Lubbock exhibited, at the last meeting of 
the British Association, a Wasp which he 
had “tamed” to perform various actions 
that indicated a —— direction 
guided by its individual experience. 

But that the elaborate Instinctive ac- 
tions are intimately related to the general 
as well as to the zervous organization, in 
these most remarkable groups, is shown 
in the diversity between the sexua/ and 
the zon-sexual (neuter) individuals of the 
same species,—as, for example, the 
Hive-Bee. Every one knows that the 
“Queen” is the only ferti/e female in 
the community ; and that she differs from 
the “ workers ” not merely in the devel- 
opment of her reproductive apparatus, but 
also in the want of certain organs used by 
the “ workers ” in the collection of pollen. 

But it is also well known that every 





“worker ”-larva is a Potential queen ; for 


that if there is a want of queens for the 
outgoing swarms, the bees themselves se- 
lect some of the worker-larve, enlarge 
their cells, feed them with the peculiar 
food called “royal jelly,” and incubate 
them for a longer period ; with the effect 
that, after going through its transforma- 
tions, the grub comes forth a “queen” 
instead of a “ worker.” Now her éustincts 
are even more changed than her obvious 
organization ; and the change in these 
instincts must be partly attributed to the 
excitation of new forms of Sensori-motor 
activity, by the new stimulus originating 
in the Reproductive apparatus. But that 
the Nervous System partakes of the gen- 
eral structural modification, so as to re- 
spond in certain fixed ways to the impres- 
sions made upon it from within and from 
without, can scarcely be questioned. 
However this may be, it is clear that the 
difference between the Conscious Life of 
the new-made Queen and that of the 
Worker depends entirely upon the Physi- 
cal conditions (food being apparently the 
one most operative) under which the two 
larve are respectively developed. — I 
know no more instructive case of the re- 
lation of Psychical to Physical conditions, 
in the whole range of Comparative Physi- 
ology. 

The relation of Instincts to general or- 
ganization is further shown in the entire 
diversity which exists in most Insects 
between the Instincts of the /arva and 
those of the zmago,; those of the former 
having sole reference to the acquisition 
of Food, while those of the latter relate 
chiefly to the exercise of the Reproduc- 
tive function and the nurture of the Off- 
spring. The Larva, indeed, may be re- 
garded as a mere active embryo, that 
comes forth from the egg in an extremely 
immature condition, and then, having 
taken into itself an enormous amount of 
additional nutriment, goes back (as it 
were) into the quiescent state, in which 
this store of nutriment is applied to the 
development of the organs that charac- 
terize the perfect Insect. Every school- 
boy that has kept Silk-worms knows all 
about the pairing of the Moths when they 
come out of their cocoons ; and nothing 
can be in stronger contrast to the in- 
stinct which leads to that action, than.the 
instinct which has prompted the spinning 
of the cocoon by the Larva about to pass 
into the pupa state. The development 


and turgidity of the bag of liquid silk ob- 
viously prompts the latter, 7s the devel- 
opment of the sexual apparatus prompts 
the former ; but for the prompting to pro- 
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duce the result in each case, there must 
be a concurrent special modification of 
the Nervous apparatus, to give it effect. 
In the case of Spiders, there is a no less 
obvious relation between the web-spin- 
ning instinct and the possession of the 
apparatus which gives effect to it; and 
we may regard it as almost beyond doubt 
(from the analogy of the effect of castra- 
tion in higher animals), that if it were pos- 
sible to remove this apparatus, or to keep 
down its development, without injury to 
the general organization, the development 
of the spinning instinct would be pre- 
vented. 

Turning now from the active Articu- 
lates to the parallel series of the sluggish 
Mollusks, we need only remark that both 
their Instincts and their Intelligence 
seem to be of the huimblest possible 
kind. If “an oyster may be crossed in 
love,” he has no means of showing it; 
and even where the Sensori-motor ap- 
paratus bears a more important relation 
to the merely Vegetative portion of the 
organism (as it does in the active preda- 
ceous Cuttle-fish), there is little that can’ 
be compared with the remarkable In- 
stincts of Insects, or that indicates the 
possession of an Intelligence comparable 
to that of the higher Vertebrates. 

We enter upon the Vertebrate series in 
a Class —that of Fishes — whose habit 
of life corresponds closely with that of 
the highest Mollusks ; and notwithstand- 
ing marked differences in plan of struc- 
ture between the nervous system of the 
two Classes respectively, there is this 
much in common between them,— that 
while each fundamentally consists of a 
Sensori-motor apparatus composed of 
Ganglia in immediate relation to the Or- 
gans of Sense, and of afferent and effer- 
ent Nerve-trunks communicating _be- 
tween the Organs of Sense and the 
Nerve-Centres, and between the Nerve- 
Centres and the Muscles, there is 
in each a rudiment of a_ superadded 
organ, the Cerebrum; which does 
not seem to be immediately linked 
with either afferent or efferent Nerve- 
trunks, but is intimately connected with 
the series of Sensory Ganglia. It is this 
series, and not the Cerebrum, which must 
be regarded as constituting the essential 
or fundamental part of the Brain; and 
the Physiologist seems justified, alike by 
Anatomical considerations, and by the re- 
sults of the experimental removal of the 
Cerebrum, in asserting it as probable, 
that the aggregate of the Sensory Ganglia 
constitutes the real Sensorium, through 
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the instrumentality of which the £go is 
made conscious of Physical impressions 
upon the Organs of Sense. 

The Physiologist who compares the 
different grades of development of the 
Cerebrum, and the successively augment- 
ing manifestations of /ztelligence in the 
ascending scale of the Vertebrate series, 
can entertain no doubt of the extreme in- 
timacy of the relation between these two 
orders of facts. The tendency to per- 
fection among Vertebrates, indeed, alike 
as regards bodily and mental organization, 
obviously points in this direction; and 
we have in Man not only the greatest de- 
velopment of the Cerebrum as compared 
with the Sensori-motor apparatus, but 
also the most complete instrumentalit 
for giving effect to the purposes whic 
his Intelligence has devised. The cul- 
mination of perfection in the Articulate 
series is, as we have seen, the high de- 
velopment of the Instinctive capacities. 
A Bee may be compared to a Barrel- 
organ, which plays a certain set of tunes 
with the greatest exactness, but can do 
nothing else ; while the Human organ- 
ism resembles a keyed instrument, from 
which azy music it is capable of produc- 
ing can be called forth at the Will of the 
performer. Between these two extremes 
there is a distinct gradation of intermedi- 
ate means ; and the Class of Birds — the 
Insects of the Vertebrate type — presents 
us with a number of most interesting il- 
lustrations of the combination of the con- 
genital Instincts of the Race with the ex- 
periential Intelligence of the Individual ; 
the former dictating, for example, the 
general pattern of the nest, while the lat- 
ter adapts that pattern to the peculiar 
conditions arising out of Human inter- 
ference. Among some of the lower 
Mammals, again, whose Brain shows but 
little advance upon that of Birds, we still 
find Instinct predominating, — the Beaver 
affording one of the most remarkable ex- 
amples of this; and the irrationality of 
Instinctive action has never, perhaps, 
been more strikingly displayed, than in 
the actions of the tame Beaver kept b 
the late Mr. Broderip (one of the found- 
ers of the Zoological Society) in his li- 
brary. For “ Binny” was always trying 
to make a “dam” across the floor of the 
room, with walking-sticks, umbrellas, 
fire-irons, and the like ; and to wall him- 
self in under an escritoire, by building 
up books, clothes-brushes, jpeg 
closely, on the other hand, not only the 
Intelligence but the Morale of those 





higher Mammals which attach themselves 














to Man, approaches that of the young 
Child, I need not stop to point out. 

But further, an examination of the An- 
atomical relation of the Cerebrum to the 
Sensorium, taken in connection with the 
fact ascertained by experiment that no 
injury to the substance of the Cerebrum 
itself calls forth pain, seems to justify 
the Physiological inference, that we only 
become conscious of /deational changes 
of which the Cerebrum is the instrument, 
through the transmission of the “impres- 
sions ” of those changes to the Sensory 
tract at its base. This doctrine has so 
extensive a Psychological bearing, that I 
may be excused for entering into a some- 
what detailed explanation of it. Every 
Anatomist knows that the arrangement 
of the Nervous elements in the Cere- 
brum is so far exceptional, that the 
“grey matter” which constitutes its 
active portion is disposed on its surface, 
forming the “cortical layer ;” the dispo- 
sition of which in “ convolutions ” allows 
it to come into that direct relation with a 
vast expanse of capillary Blood-vessels, 
which is necessary for its functional ac- 
tivity. On the other hand, the “ medul- 
lary ” interior of the Brain-substance has 
exactly the same fibrous structure as the 
Nerve-trunks ; and though this was very 
imperfectly known before the microscope 
came into use, the resemblance was suf- 
ficient to cause that very sagacious old 
Anatomist, Reil, to name the radiating 
fibres which connect the cortical sub- 
stance of the Cerebrum with the Sensory 
Tract, the “Nerves of the zuternal 
senses.’ Now if, as Comparative Anato- 
my seems distinctly to teach, this Sen- 
sory tract is the instrument whereby we 
are rendered conscious of external im- 
pressions,— and the transmission of the 
“nervous modifications,” thus excited in 
the Sensorium, to the cortical substance 
of the Cerebrum, through the ascending 
fibres, furnishes the instrumentality 
whereby Sensations call up Ideas,— there 
seems equal reason for believing that 
when Ideational changes in the Cere- 
brum give rise to Sensations, they do so 
by transmitting back to the Sensory 
Tract, through the descending fibres, 
some “ nervous modification ” which those 
changes involve ; thus producing in the 
Sensorium the same physical condition, 
whatever may be its nature, as that 


through which the Sensation was origin- 
ally excited. 

Thus Van Swieten records of himself, 
that having once passed a place where the 
body of a dog was lying in a state of 
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loathsome decomposition, the stench of 
which induced vomiting, this feeling 
strongly returned upon him some years 
afterwards, when, on passing the same 
place, the remembrance of what he had 
previously seen recurred vividly to his 
mind. There can, as it seems to me, be 
no reasonable doubt that the /deational 
(Cerebral) :state called up by the local 
Association, excited the same change in 
his Sensorium, that the Visual impression 
of the disgusting object had done in the 
first instance ; for how else can we ac- 
count for the fact, that the same impulse 
to vomit immediately supervened? The 
experience of most persons, embodied in 
the familiar phrase, “ It makes me sick to 
think of it,” bears further testimony to 
the same conclusion. I myself know per- 
sons so sensitive to the impressions which 
produce sea-sickness, that they begin to 
experience it on going on board a vessel 
for a sea-passage, even before she has 
quitted her moorings ; and I have been 
assured on good authority, that the mere 
sight of an agitated sea on which a friend 
was about to embark, proved sufficient to 
bring on a paroxysm of sea-sickness in 
the person of one lady; whilst another 
was affected in the same manner by 
watching a model, in which, by an ingen- 
ious mechanical arrangement, the motion 
of a ship at sea was extremely well imi- 
tated. 

Common as such occurrences are, they 
have scarcely, I think, received the atten- 
tion they deserve. They seem, in the 
first place, to indicate that “‘ remembered 
Sensations ” are not direct reproduc- 
tions of former Sensorial states, but are 
brought back by Ideational Associations ; 
that is to say, that they are called up by 
internal Ideas, just as they were origi- 
nally excited by externa/ Impressions, — 
or, in other words, that we should have 
no memory for Sensations, were it not for 
their association with Ideas. Further, if 
the Sensorium really consists in the ag- 
gregate of the Ganglionic centres of the 
Sensory nerves, whilst the Cerebrum is 
the instrument of all Ideational opera- 
tions, we must either suppose that the 
Sensorium for remembered sensations is 
different from the Sensorium for primary 
Sensations, or we must recognize the 
unity of the Sensorium in its common 
relation to the nerves of the external 
and to those of the zzternal senses, 
whereby a Sensorial state identically the 
same may be called up by an impression 
conveyed by either one or the other. 

More than twenty years ago, Mr. John 
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Mill wrote to me that he considered this 
doctrine of the singleness of the Sen- 
sorial centre, so that we become con- 
scious of states of Perception and Con- 
ception through the same instrumentality, 
to be one of the most important contri- 
butions that Physiology had paid to Psy- 
chology. 

If this be true of remembered Sensations, 
it can scarcely be otherwise of remem- 
bered Ideas ; their record being Cerebral, 
whilst the awakening of the consciousness 
to that record is Senxsorial. And we thus 
gain some insight into the mechanism of 
one of the most remarkable facts in Psy- 
chology, — that the record of past Ideas, 
which constitutes our knowledge, may lie 
beyond the range of recall for any length 
of time, and may yet be made to impress 
the consciousness (so that those past 
Ideas come to be remembered with the 
most intense vividness) by some change 
in the condition of the Brain which seems 
to be of a purely physical nature. For if 
the doctrine here advocated be correct, 
the Anatomical and Physiological rela- 
tions of the Sensorium to the cortical 
substance of the Cerebrum, and to the 
Retina, are exactly the same, so that, as 
no modification produced in the Retina 
can affect our Consciousness, save by 
the transmission of a change along the 
Optic Nerve which excites a certain 
Physical action in the Sensorium, so no 
Ideational modification of the Cerebrum 
can affect our Consciousness, save by the 
transmission of achange along the nerves 
of the Internal senses, which excites an 
analogous Physical action in the Sen- 
sorium. 

What this “physical action” is, and 
how it awakens our Consciousness, we 
do not know and perhaps never may 
know ; but since it is a fundamental fact 
of our nature as regards Sensations, which 
the purest Metaphysician must recognize, 
I see no reason why we should refuse to 
accept it in the case of Jdeas. The trans- 
lation (so to speak) of amy kind of physi- 
cal modification into any form of Con- 
sciousness, — Sensorial, Emotional, or 
Ideational, — is the great difficulty ; but I 
do not see why the difficulty is greater in 
the case of one form of Consciousness, 
than in that of another. And by regard- 
ing the mmediate antecedent as the same 
in all cases, and in assigning to the 
same Sensorial centre the consciousness 
of Sensations and the consciousness of 
Ideas, we get rid of the great difficulty of 
making the instrumentality through which 
we become conscious of an Jdeational 
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representation of an object, different 
from that through which we become Sen- 
sationally conscious of its properties. 

The acceptance of this doctrine, again, 
furnishes a Physiological vationa/e for the 
fact, which Metaphysicians of all Schools 
admit, whatever may be their way of ac- 
counting for it —that when a “chain of 
Associations ” has once been formed, the 
two terminal Ideas may come into com- 
munication, without the comscious inter- 
mediation of those which originally linked 
them together; so that,—the original 
chain having been composed of A, B, C, D, 
—A may directly excite D, without B and 
C coming into the mind at all. Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton and Mr. John Mill, for ex- 
ample, agree in recognizing this as one of 
the commonest operations of our Minds ; 
and while the former, in common with 
the Psychologists of Germany, describes 
it as an example of “ Latent Thought” 
the latter regards it as indicating the oc- 
currence of cerebral changes, which do 
not themselves come within the “sphere 
of consciousness,” but which excite other 
changes that do,—a conclusion being 
reached in this manner, without our being 
at all aware of any processes of Thought 
by which it has been arrived at. And al- 
though there are Metaphysicians who still 
assert that there caz be no such opera- 
tion, and that, in every case in which it is 
supposed to take place, there “as been a 
train of conscious, though not remembered 
thought, it may be simply replied that 
they can furnish no proof of their asser- 
tion, and that it runs counter to the com- 
mon consciousness of Mankind. I my- 
self arrived at the view here advocated, 
on Anatomical and Physiological consid- 
erations alone ; and it was not until I in- 
terrogated my own consciousness as to 
“whether these things were so,” that I 
came to recognize this form of Cerebral 
action in the familiar phenomenon of the 
spontaneous “ flashing ” into the mind of 
something which one has been vainly try- 
ing to recall, the attention having been 
transferred in the mean time to something 
entirely different. And the fact that this 
conclusion harmonized completely with 
what had been taught for two centuries 
in Germany as a fundamental fact in Psy- 
chology, without any reference whatever 
(so far as I am aware) to Physiological 
considerations, gives it, I venture to think, 
a primé facie claim to acceptance as a sci- 
entific rationale of the phenomena in 
question. 

The able and friendly critic in the 
Spectator, who has more than once noticed 
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my Psychological contributions to this 
Review, objects to the doctrine of “ Un- 
conscious Cerebration” as “in the high- 
est degree improbable.” If it be admit- 
ted, he says, “then thought itself might 
be regarded as due to purely physiologi- 
cal machinery; in which case, there 
would be no wonder in the mind’s passing 
without consciousness through a compli- 
cated chain, not of course of thoughts, but 
of the nervous changes which correspond 
to thoughts, and returning again to con- 
sciousness at any dink in the chain. But, 
as far as we can see, the physiological 
enquiries of recent days do not in the 
least degree tend to show that you can 
pass through a line of closely-associated 
thoughts without conscious thinking, as 
you can undeniably pass through a line 
of closely-associated habitual actions with- 
out thinking.” Now, at the risk of being 
stigmatized as a “materialist,” I must 
honestly avow my conviction that Thought, 
—jin so far as it is Automatic, and not 
Volitional,—has just the same relation 
to “ physiological machinery ” that Sensa- 
tion has ; and that there is just the same 
reason for asserting that menZa/ Feelings 
depend (in the scientific sense) upon 
“physical antecedents,” as there is for 
attributing dodily Feelings to “ physical 
antecedents.” And unless the Spectator 
is prepared to affirm that he can see b 
his A/ind alone, without the instrumental- 
ity of Eyes, Optic nerves, and Sensorium, 
—in which case, of course, the Physiolo- 
gist has no common ground with him, — 
would submit to his consideration, that 
the fact that links in the chain of Associa- 
tion do drop out of the consciousness is 
not an invention of Physiologists, nor a 
mere assertion of Metaphysicians, but the 
daily experience of every one who ana- 
lyzes his own mental processes. The 
analogy of unremembered states of con- 
sciousness in Sleep, Somnambulism, &c., 
— cited in the Spectator in support of the 
explanation that these dropped ideas have 
actually passed before our consciousness, 
but are simply not recollected, —is not a 
just one; since these are all states of 
“second consciousness,” in which, when 
it is most characteristically developed, 
the Memory is ferfect between one of 
these abnormal states and the next recur- 
rence of it, although nothing whatever of 
what has passed in the abnormal ‘state 
may be remembered in the ordinary wak- 
ing state. The question is, whether states 
of Consciousness can exist in the ordinary 
waking condition, of which there is nei- 
ther zmmediately, nor at any subsequent 
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time, any Memory whatever ; and as the 
affirmation that there are such states is 
obviously incapable of proof, it cannot be 
pentane | as a justification of the refusal 
to admit that changes which ultimately 
give rise to Ideational states may take 
place outside the “sphere of conscious- 
ness.” 

I would further adduce in support of 
my position the well-considered judgment 
which Mr. John Mill has delivered on this 
point, in his examination of Sir Willlam 
Hamilton’s Philosophy and his notes on 
James Mill’s Analysis. Dissenting entirely 
from Sir William Hamilton’s mode of ex- 
pressing the facts, Mr. Mill says :—*“ That 
a feeling should not be felt, appears to 
me a contradiction both in words and in 
nature.” But,” he continues, “though 
a feeling cannot exist without being felt, 
the organic state which is the antecedent 
of it may exist, and the feeling itself not 
follow. This happens, either if the or- 
ganic state is not of sufficient duration, 
or if an organic state stronger than itself, 
conflicting with it, is affecting us at the 
same moment. Hence if we admit (what 
Physiology ts rendering more and more 
probable) that our mental feelings, as well 
as our sensations, have for their physical 
antecedents particular states of our nerves, 
it may well be believed that the appar- 
ently suppressed links in a chain of Asso- 
ciation, those which Sir William Hamil- 
ton considers as latent, really are so; 
that they are not even momentarily felt ; 
the chain of causation being continued 
only physically, by one organic state of 
the nerves succeeding another so rapidly, 
that the state of mental consciousness 
appropriate to each is not produced.” 

It is obvious that Mr. Mill takes quite 
a different view from the Sfectator as to 
the tendency of “ Modern Physiology ;” 
and as I know that he has constantly 
kept himself az courant with its progress, 
I attach the more weight to his recent 
deliverance on the subject. Quite agree- 
ing with the Sfectator, however, that a 
right appreciation of what the Physical 
Mechanism of Thought ca, and of what 
it cannot do,is of fundamental import- 
ance in the inquiry as to the Hereditary 
Transmission of capacity for particular 
forms of thought, I shall, in the next por- 
tion of this paper, take as an illustrative 
example of the causal relation between 
Physical changes in the Nervous System, 
oak definite modes of Mental action, that 
aggregate of Mental phenomena, which 
we group under the general term 
Memory. W. B. CARPENTER. 
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From Nature. 


A PETRIFIED FOREST IN THE LIBYAN 
DESERT. 


On the western horizon of the Libyan 
Desert, as viewed from the summit of the 
Great Pyramid of Ghizeh, a conical hill 
stands in solitary grandeur, far removed 
from the route of desert travellers. This 
has long been supposed to be the ruins 
of a pyramid, yet nowhere is it recorded 
to have. been visited by any but the Be- 
douin tribes who pass within a few miles 
of it, on the old caravan route to the Fai- 
oom. Itis enumerated by Lepsius as one 
of the Pyramids of Egypt, and in a recent 
work on the Great Pyramid * it is called 
Dr. Leider’s Pyramid, “until a better 
name be found for it,” merely from its 
having been pointed out to the author by 
the late Dr. Leider of Cairo, who, how- 
ever, had never visited it. 

The following narrative of a visit to 
the eminence by Mr. Waynman Dixon, 
engineer, and Dr. Grant of Cairo, and of 
their discovery of a very remarkable pet- 
rified forest near its base, whose gigantic 
trees lie scattered about the desert in pro- 
fusion, has been communicated to us by 
the former gentleman : — 

Leaving the pyramids behind and 
lighted by the clear silvery moonlight, we 
set out into the desert by the caravan 
route to the Faioom, leading up a solitary 
valley, in the rocks of which are cut an- 
cient Egyptian tanks and mummy-pits. 
Presently we turn off from the regular 
track and take our way into the unfre- 
quented desert, steering straight west- 
ward for the distant pyramidal hill. The 
sand of the desert is here hard and com- 
pact, and travelling easy, indeed, with the 
exception of one or two places where the 
sand is soft and heavy, a wheeled carriage 
might drive all the way, and to most trav- 
ellers would be much preferable to camel 
or even donkey riding. 

After many hours’ hard riding, we at 
last reach the top of a slight eminence, 
and across the wide valley in front of us 
is the place of our destination. 

These long valleys, or “ wadys,” have 
much of interest about them ; throughout 
may be seen the dry water-courses where 
the rare rain-showers carry down the sand 
into the bed, and leave all the little hills 
and eminences covered by flints as big as 
potatoes and with surfaces so bri htly 

olished as to give the desert a silvery 
ook by moonlight, or by day to cause the 


* “Life and Work at the Great Pyramid,’ by Prof. 
Piazzi Smyth, F.R.S, 
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appearance of rippled water where they 
reflect the sunlight. The zoology and 
botany, too, of the desert are very inter- 
esting. There are numbers of the little 
“jerboa,” a species of rat, with long hind 
legs and long tail with a tuft of hair at its 
end, which hops about like a kangaroo. 
Now and then may be seen a gazelle or 
two scampering off at the unusual sight of 
acaravan. A few small birds get a pre- 
carious existence, and in the sky an eagle 
or vulture sometimes wings its way. The 
insects are few, and the herbage is ex- 
tremely scant, and it is a marvel what the 
animals live on. There are here and 
there’ in the water-courses small tufts 
of camel-thorn —a little shrub not un- 
like a whin, another with a coral-like 
growth, and now and then a handful of a 
tough wiry sort of grass, but what these 
again subsist on it is hard to say, for there 
is not a shower more than once or twice 
a year, and for nine months there is no 
dew, while the heat of the sand at midday 
in summer is over Ioo degrees. 

Arrived at our destination before day- 
break, we dismount from our camels, and 
while the Bedouins are unloading the 
baggage, we hasten as fast as our legs, 
stiff with camel riding, will permit, up the 
heaps of sand and flints to the summit of 
the so-called Pyramid, to find on attain- 
ing it that itis but the conical end ofa 
prism-shaped hill, stretching westward, 
and standing boldly out of the desert 

lain. 

4 Near the top the rock crops out, and 
appears to be a species of friable sand- 
stone fretted by the weather into curious 
shapes ; but the actual summit is covered 
with flints and sand, and, what strikes one 
as being very strange, many fragments of 
petrified wood. 

Taking a general survey from this quoin 
of vantage, we choose the best spot to 
the north of the hill to pitch our camp, 
exposed to the slight north wind which 
blows incessantly here, and descending its 
steep sides, at the bottom are surprised to 
find near the chosen spot three large stone 
trees lying prostrate on the sand. The 
largest is 51 ft. in length and 3 ft. 6 in. in 
diameter at its widest end, and 2’ft. at its 
smallest ; they are branching exogenous 
trees, apparently a species of pine, and 
the one before us has the fork of a large 
branch very complete. 

Wandering on up the wady to the north 
of the hill, named by us “ K6m el Kha- 
shob ”— the hill of wood—we find the 
whole desert littered with fragments of 
petrified wood, from twigs the size of 
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one’s finger to pieces of large branches or 
trunks of trees ; and on the flank of the 
hill to the north are hundreds of immense 
trees, lying half buried in the sand, some 
70 feet long, and in many instances with 
part of the bark still attached. All of 
them are exogenous trees —no single in- 
stance of a palm could we discover — and 
from the absence of roots it may be pre- 
sumed have been drifted here by the sea. 
The stratum is apparently sandstone, 
overlying the limestone of the Nile val- 
ley ; there are also here and there patches 
mf a dark chocolate-coloured friable min- 
eral with specks of green which looked 
like copper, but proved on subsequent 
analysis to be carbonate of iron ; beds of 
what the Arabs call “Gyps” or gypsum, 
and nodules of an intensely hard black 
granulated looking stone—not unlike 
emery stone. The whole geological char- 
acter suggesting the — possibly delusive 
— suspicion of the existence of coal under 
the surface. 

Having carefully surveyed this neigh- 
bourhood we again climbed the “ K6m el 
Khashob,” taking instruments to measure 
its height and determine its position ; the 
former of which we found to be 752 ft. 
above the Nile level at Cairo, 602 ft. 
above the north-east socket of the Great 
Pyramid, and consequently about 140 ft. 
higher than its summit. 

Having secured one or two sketches of 
the hill, and the sun being now near set- 
ting, we “fold up our tents like the Arabs 
and silently steal away.” Mounting our 
camels again, and taking a slightly differ- 
ent route on our return, we pass some an- 
cient solitary well-tombs away in the des- 
ert, but without mark or hieroglyphic in- 
scription on them. All the way we notice 
fragments of petrified wood, and near to 
the pyramids extensive beds of oyster 
shells. This forest may almost be said 
to be a continuation—doubtless going 
much farther westward than we pene- 
teated — of the well-known petrified for- 
est in the Abbasieh Desert to the east of 
Cairo, which extends along way in the 
direction of Suez, but is inferior both in 
extent and in the size and perfectness of 
the trees to that of the newly-discovered 
forest. The formation of the land here 
would lead to the supposition that it has 
been the ancient coast line, and that the 
trees drifted to where they are now found, 
and were then left in the briny waters of 
an evaporating sea or salt lake; and as 
the fibre of the wood decayed slowly 
away, the space of each cell has been 
filled up by the crystallizing silica which 
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was held in solution in the water that 
surrounded it. 

Since the discovery of this forest it has 
been visited by many Europeans in Cairo, 
and English travellers, and to geologists 
especially it is well worthy of a visit. It 
may easily be reached from the Great 
Pyramid either by donkey, camel, or 
horse, and is distant under three hours 
from it—a journey which in the winter 
may with comfort be accomplished in one 
day from Cairo. Indeed, if his Highness, 
the Khedive, who has done so much for 
the comfort of travellers in making a mag- 
nificent road to the pyramids, were to ex- 
tend it for some half mile farther through 
the tract of soft sand, carriages could 
easily drive all the way to the Kém el 
Khashob. The locality is now well known 
to the Pyramid Arabs, and most able and 
intelligent guides will be found in Ali 
— Omar, or others of this Bedouin 
tribe. 





From The Spectator. 
ST. CHRYSOSTOM.* 


Mr. STEPHENS has produced a work of 
permanent interest and value in this Life 
and Times of Saint Chrysostom. He is 
not, indeed, free from the fault which 
seems almost inseparable from the office 
of biographer, the incapacity of putting 
himself in the position of those who dis- 
liked and opposed his hero. Whatever 
we may think of the virtues and the gen- 
ius of Chrysostom, it is impossible but 
that the prelates who brought about his 
downfall should have had some way of 
justifying their conduct to the world and 
to themselves. Posterity has condemned 
them with unanimous voice, but it is in- 
credible that the patriarch of a great see, 
backed by a majority of the bishops of at 
least one province, should have had no 
motives for their conduct but vulgar jeal- 
ousy or unreasoning dislike. If Mr. Ste- 
phens could have contrived to give us 
their view of the question, he would have 
given us a chapter not less interesting 
than any that we find in this volume. 
Another defect is, that in analzying, as 
he does, with a very elaborate care, sep- 
arate homilies and treatises, he sometimes 
burdens his pages with matter of but little 
interest, while he fails to give his readers 


* St. Chepentom, his Life and Times: a Sketch of 

the Church and the Empire in the Fourth Century. 

By Rev. W. R. W. Stephens, M.A. London: Joha 
urray. 1872. 
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a complete view of the preacher’s general 
attitude of mind. And he permits an oc- 
casional carelessness of expression which 
would have been better avoided. So we 
hear (p. 276) of “unravelling a roll,” of 


erate enemy ” (p. 124), &c. When we have 
added that occasionally we notice in the 
style a not very felicitous imitation of 
Gibbon, we have finished our fault-find- 
ing. 

There is much in the life of Chrysostom, 
as there is in that of not a few of the 
great divines of the early Church, which 
presents a remarkable contrast to the 
orderly progress by which men now 
advance to ecclesiastical eminence. 
Though the son of a Christian mother, he 
had reached years of maturity before re- 
ceiving baptism. Mr. Stephens makes 
the not improbable conjecture that he 
was unwilling to receive it at the hands 
of an Arian bishop, and Arian bishops 
continued for many years to preside over 
the Church at Antioch ; some orthodox 
priest might, however, have been easily 
found ; anyhow, the delay is singularly at 
variance with our notions and habits. It 
is probable indeed that the religious im- 
pulse in the man was still weak. The 
Chrysostom of after days would hardly 
have been willing to be a pupil of the 
heathen sophist Libanius, a pupil so dili- 
gent and successful that long afterwards 
the old man, when asked on his death- 
bed who should be his successor, replied, 
“It should have been John, if the Chris- 
tians had not stolen him from us.” Bap- 
tism once received, there was no doubt 
what should be the tenor of his life there- 
after. Ordination to the office of “read- 
er” followed almost immediately. Then 
came the resolution, made by him in con- 
junction with his friend Basil, to follow 
the ascetic life, a resolution which for the 
present, at his mother’s entreaty, he con- 
tented himself by carrying out in the 
practice of all kinds of austerities in his 
own home. He was thus engaged when 
an event occurred curiously illustrative 
of the times. Popular choice fixed upon 
the two friends as fit persons to succeed 
to certain vacant bishoprics, and this 
though Chrysostom was not more than 26 
years of age, and Basil not much older. 
Men in those days were often made bish- 
ops much as among some savage tribes 
maidens are made brides,— they were ac- 
tually carried off by force and ordained. 
The two friends agreed to act together, 
but when the emissaries of the electors 
arrived, Chrysostom could not be found, 
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and Basil was carried off and ordained. 
This pious fraud Chrysostom afterwards 


}excused and defended in his tract “ De 
Sacerdotio,” in which, after accounting 
|for his own conduct by alleging a strong 
“hesitating how to act ” (p. 346), of “invet-| sense of his own unworthiness, he dilates 


on the dignity of the priestly office. It 
denotes the movement which religious 
thought had by this time made to find 
that the word for “ priest ” used through- 
out this treatise is /epets, that for the 
Eucharist #dva. It was not long after 
this that Chrysostom, whose mother 
seems to have been now dead, entered a 
monastery. Even this did not satisfy 
him, and fora while he became an an- 
chorite, a change which broke down his 
health and compelled him to return to 
his home in Antioch. During this time 
Chrysostom, though still a layman, was 
becoming a power in the Christian com- 
munity, which certainly possessed no 
abler or more accomplished member. 
Famous as he was, however, he was per- 
fectly content, when at last he consented 
to receive holy orders, to fill for five years 
the humble office of a deacon, busying 
himself with purely mechanical functions 
in the ritual of the Church, and with 
“serving tables.” In connection with 
this latter office a curious fact comes 
out which enables us to compare the 
pauperism of the great cities of antiquity 
with that which offers so tremendous a 
problem to ourselves. Out of a total 
population of 200,000 in Antioch, one- 
half was Christian, and of this half not 
less than three thousand were mainly de- 
pendent on the bounty of the Church. 
The per-centage of pauperism is nearly 
three times greater than that which pre- 
vails in the metropolis, though it must 
be remembered that, for reasons which 
are sufficiently obvious, the Christian 
half of Antiochians probably contained 
far more than its due proportion of poor. 
When, at last, the priesthood gave Chry- 
sostom the right of entering the pulpit, he 
rose at once into the highest reputation 
as a preacher. His sermons were the 
strangest mixture of profound theologi- 
cal knowledge, controversial ability, fer- 
vid eloquence, and the most direct, most 
homely plain-speaking. It is this last el- 
ement that makes them especially inter- 
esting. Few things surpass them as pic- 
tures of the life of the times. The most 
striking incident in Chrysostom’s career 
at Antioch was that which called forth 
“The Homilies on the Statues.” The 
mob of the city, enraged at the imposi- 
tion of a tax, had broken out into a riot, 
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and had insulted the images of the Em- 
peror’s father and wife. That Emperor 
was Theodosius. For a time it seemed 
likely that Antioch would suffer the ter- 
rible vengeance which afterwards fell on 
unfortunate Thessalonica. Bishop Fla- 
vian, though feeble with age, and though 
it was yet winter, hastened to Constanti- 
nople, a journey of 800. miles, to inter- 
cede with the Emperor. Meanwhile the 
Imperial Commissioners arrived, in- 
structed to execute summary punishment 
on the guilty. Their action was stopped 
by the interference of some strange me- 
diators. The hermits came down from 
their mountain-dwellings to plead for the 
sinful city which they had abandoned. 
One of them, Macedonius, surnamed 
Crithophagus, or “the Barley-eater,” be- 
cause barley was his only food, seized 
the bridle of one of the commissioners as 
they were passing to the hall of judg- 
ment, and commanded him to dismount. 
“Who is this mad fellow?” they had 
asked, but when they learnt his name, 
they fell on their knees before him and 
demanded his pardon. Finally, they con- 
sented to suspend their sentence till the 
pleasure of the Emperor should be 
known. Theodosius had by this time 
yielded to the entreaties of Flavian, who 
returned to the city in time to celebrate 
the Easter tested, and Chrysostom de- 
livered on the occasion one of the greatest 
ofhis discourses. Mr. Stephens takes the 
opportunity of telling the story of the 
massacre of Thessalonica, and points out 
the contrast between the supplicatory de- 
meanour of Flavian and the command- 
ing attitude of Ambrose, a contrast cu- 
riously significant of the difference be- 
tween the Eastern and Western Churches 
as regards their relations to the secular 
power. For about eleven years Chrysos- 
tom remained the great preacher of Anti- 
och. In A.D. 387 he was selected by 
Eutropius, then all-powerful in the Im- 
perial Court, as successor to Nectarius 
in the Archbishopric of Constantinople. 
Something like force was employed to 
secure so desirable a candidate, and 
Chrysostom was consecrated, greatly to 
the dissatisfaction of many rivals, a dis- 
satisfaction of which he was soon to ex- 
perience the results. Chrysostom’s ten- 


ancy of his see was short and troubled. 
The people, indeed, adored him at Con- 
stantinople, as they adored him at Anti- 
och ; but a clergy who were too often 
worldly and even dissolute in their man- 
ners, a corrupt and profligate Court, and, 
most dangerous enemy of all, the real 
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ruler of the East, the Empress Eudoxia, 
hated him with a fervent hatred. A pre- 
late who lived like an anchorite among men 
who had been accustomed to look upon 
the Archiepiscopal Palace as London citi- 
zens look upon the Mansion House, and 
who spoke with the direct plainness of John 
Knox, was not likely to please the corrupt 
and luxurious capital of the East. He did 
not strengthen his position, though he 
certainly reached the culminating glory 
of his life, by his courageous protection 
of the fallen Eutropius. The scene is 
wonderfully dramatic ; — 


Such a vast concourse of men and women 
thronged the cathedral as was rarely seen ex- 
cept on Easter Day. All were in a flutter of 
expectation to hear what the “ golden mouth ” 
would utter, the mouth of him who had dared, 
in defence of the Church’s right, to defy the 
arm of the law, and to stem the tide of popu- 
lar feeling. But few perhaps were prepared to 
witness such a dramatic scene as was actually 
presented, and which gave additional force and 
effect to the words of the preacher. It was a 
common practice with the Archbishop, on ac- 
count partly of his diminutive stature and 
some feebleness of voice, to preach from the 
“ambo,” or high reading-desk, which stood a 
little westward of the chancel, and therefore 
brought him into closer proximity with the 
people. On the present occasion he had just 
taken his seat in the ambo, and a sea of up- 
turned faces was directed towards his thin pale 
countenance in expectation of the stream of 
golden eloquence, when the curtain which sep- 
arated the nave from the chancel was partially 
drawn aside, and disclosed to the view of the 
multitude the cowering form of the unhappy 
Eutropius, clinging to one of the columns 
which supported the holy table. Many a time 
had the Archbishop preached to light minds 
and unheeding ears on the vain and fleeting 
character of worldly honour, prosperity, luxury, 
wealth; now he would enforce attention, and 
drive his lesson home to the hearts of a vast 
audience, by pointing to a visible example of 
fallen grandeur in the poor unhappy creature 
who lay grovelling behind him. Presently he 
burst forth : “ Maravornc waraorntwv ! — O van- 
ity of vanities!” words how seasonable at 
all times, how pre-eminently seasonable now. 
“Where now are the pomp and circumstance 
of yonder man’s consulship ? where his _torch- 
lit festivities ? where the applause which once 
greeted him? where his banquets and garlands? 
Where is the stir that once attended his ap- 
pearance in the streets, the flattering compli- 
ments addressed to him in the amphitheatre ? 
They are gone, they are all gone; one rude 
blast has shattered all the leaves, and shows us 
the tree stripped quite bare, and shaken to its 
very roots.” ... Then, turning towards the 
pitiable figure by the holy table: “Did I not 
continually warn thee that wealth was a run- 
away slave, a thankless servant? but thou 
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wouldst not heed, thou wouldst not be r - 
suaded. Lo! now experience has proved to 
thee that it is not only fugitive and thankless, 
but murderous also; for this it is which has 
caused thee to tremble now with fear... . It 
was the glory of the Church to have afforded 
shelter to an enemy; the suppliant was the 
ornament of the altar. ‘ What!’ you say, ‘is 
this iniquitous, rapacious creature an ornament 
to the altar?’ Hush! the sinful woman was 
ng to touch the feet of Jesus Christ 
imself, a permission which excites not our 
reproach, but our admiration and praise.” 

We have not space to follow the dis- 
graceful story of the great preacher’s 
overthrow. Theophilus of Alexandria, 
who had unwillingly taken part in his 
consecration, was the prime mover of 
the cabal against him. The enmity 
against him was but indirectly connected 
with controversy ; the actual charges al- 
leged, all of them, as it seems to us, lu- 
dicrously improbable or utterly trifling, 
concerned his personal conduct and de- 
meanour. He was deposed by a synod 
most irregularly convened, and banished ; 
but an opportune earthquake troubled 
the conscience of the Emperor, and: the 
ae of the city successfully demanded 

is recall. After a short stay, he was 
again expelled, this time never to return. 
His abode was fixed by his persecutors 
successively at Cucusus, a village in the 
range of Mount Taurus, a bleak spot, and 
constantly exposed to the incursions of 
the barbarous Isaurians ; and at Pityus, 
a still more inhospitable region on the 
coast of the Euxine. The latter place, 
indeed, he did not reach, for he died on 
his road, at Comana, in Pontus. Twenty- 
seven years latter his relics (why ree: 
the word be written, as here, religues ?) 
were brought to Constantinople, and de- 
posited in the Church of the Apostles. 

The fame of Chrysostom as a preacher 
is amply justified by the sermons which 
we possess. It must have rested, more 
than is often the case, on the intrinsic 
merit of his oratory. His “bodily pres- 
ence was weak;” he had not the full 
ringing voice which sometimes gives so 

owerful a charm to indifferent rhetoric ; 

ut the glow and power of his speech, 
now loftily elevated, now even humbly 
practical, are still so manifest when we 
read, that we cannot hesitate to rank the 
“ Goldenmouth ” among the great orators 
of the world. As aninterpreter of Scrip- 
ture, again, he has merits of a high 
order; to noone of the “Fathers ” can 
we look with more confidence for the hon- 
esty and good sense which are not always 
found in commentators. These points, 
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as well as the important subject of the 
bearing of Chrysostom’s writings on the 
great Roman controversy, are discussed 
with ability and candour by Mr. Stephens, 
of whom, with thanks for a valuable and 
interesting book, we must now take leave. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE JOURNAL OF LOUIS XVI.* 


AT this moment, when in France the 
Republic and the monarchy are being 
weighed in the balance, it seems hardly 
fair to dip into the private life even of a 
monarch so estimable and unfortunate as 
Louis XVI., who has come down to us as 
something between a locksmith and a 
martyr —a good-natured family man with 
few vices and a large appetite. However, 
M. Louis Nicolardot has published his 
Majesty’s journal, which reveals the King 
ina new light, one that is far different 
from that shed upon him by history. 
The journal extends over a period of six- 
teen years —from 1776to 1792—and in 
it his Majesty has jotted down the most 
private details of his life, but not a single 
idea. We know that on many trying oc- 
casions the King spoke with sense and 
feeling, and it is hard to imagine why he 
should have kept such a journal as that 
before us, which exhibits him in the light 
of achildish country-gentleman. Alex- 
andre Dumas some years ago published 
a volume entitled “Les Grands Hommes 
en Robe de Chambre,” which played 
havoc with a good many historical heroes. 
What the novelist did for Richelieu and 
other great people, Louis XVI. has done 
for himself. M. Nicolardot has divided 
the King’s voluminous diary into chap- 
ters. The first chapter treats of his 
Majesty’s health, informing us when he 
had the toothache, the mumps, or indi- 
gestion; when he was inoculated, bled, 
or when he took medicine. It appears 
that sometimes the King put his pills and 
powders into the fire, and felt none the 
worse for it. He also recorded the acci- 
dents that jeopardized his life or his 
limbs, and, according to his own account, 
he tumbled off his horse when out hunt- 
ing five times. Baths appear to have 
been ordered, says the author, more as a 
means of health than for cleanliness. 

The diary is dry and uninteresting, 
but then we know how the story finished. 


* “Journal de Louis XVI.” (London: Hachette. 
Paris: Dentu. 1873.) 
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Louis XVI., when quietly noting down 
the facts of his life, never dreamed that 
they were leading up to a great tragedy. 
This is the way in which he chronicled 
political events —“ Departure of the Abbé 
Terray. Bed of justice at Paris; dined 
at La Muette; slept at Versailles. March 
20, 1778, presentation of deputies from 
America.” In April, 1781, “ Comedy, re- 
treat of M. Necker,” and soon. A good 
deal is said about the weather, which was 
often so bad as to prevent the King from 
going out to hunt or shoot, though even 
when it was fine his Majesty now and 
then had what would certainly be reck- 
ened nowadays poor sport. On the 3rd 
of October, 1791, we find that he slaugh- 
tered three pheasants. In November, 
1784, a squirrel; on another day, three 
squirrels ; an another, one fox; and on 
the 2oth of March, 1783, a dog. His 
Majesty also shot swallows, and on the 
‘28th of June, 1784, he is credited with 
having killed 200 of these birds ; but this 
is gooey by misprint, as on no other 
day does he seem to have killed more 
than a dozen. The word “rien” often 
occurs in the diary, and in the most 
ridiculous manner. Thus, the [ing 
writes :— “ Nothing; remonstrances of 
Parliament.” “Nothing; oaths of M. de 
Malesherbes.” “ Nothing; illness of my 
youngest daughter, ‘which prevented me 
from hunting.” “ Nothing; death of M. 
de Maurepas.” “ Nothing ; death of my 
mother-in-law, the Empress Maria The- 
resa.” “Nothing; sermon,” &c. The 
explanation is that “rien” meant simply 
that there was no hunting or shooting, 
and when this was the case his Majesty 
felt grieved. 

In July, 1790, when as Carlyle would say, 
things were growing shrill, the King 
wrote :— “ 19th. Reviewed federals and 
troops of the line at l’Etoile; dined at 
four; hunted the deer at the Cross of 
Montmorin. 29th. Nothing; my aunts 
came to dinner; had a face-ache. Au- 

ust Ist. Mass at home. 2nd and 3rd. 
dem. 4th. Medicine; hunted at the 
Cross of Montmorin. 6th. Nothing; 
Vichy waters. 28th. Medicine; end of 
Vichy waters; mass as usual.” March 
began badly. “4th. Nothing; began to 
getfever. 5th. Nothing. 6th. Took an 
emetic; mass in my bed; got up after- 
wards.” 

We should have mentioned that on the 
14th of July, 1789, the King entered the 


simple word “ Nothing,” though it was 
upon that date that the Bastile fell, and 
that old De Launay and its defenders 
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were massacred. The affair, however, 
did not make much noise in Paris at the 
time, and the people who were sippin 
coffee on the Boulevards heard naught o: 
the matter till next day. 

On the 2oth of June, 1791, occurs 
“Nothing,” though his Majesty must 
have been very busy making preparations 
to flyin the direction of Metz, and his 
army, where Bouillé was waiting for 
him. His attempted escape is thus 
briefly jotted down : — 


June 21. — Started at midnight from Paris, 
Arrived and arrested at Varennes in the Ar- 
gonne at II P.M. 

June 22. — Departure from Varennes at five 
or six in the morning; breakfasted at Sainte- 
Ménéhould; arrived at Chalons at ten; supped 
and slept there. 

June 23. — The mass was interrupted in or- 
der to hasten the departure; breakfasted at 
Chalons, dined at Epernay ; found the Com- 
missioners from the Assembly at the Binson 
gate. Arrived at eleven at Dormans; supped 
there and slept for three hours in an armchair. 

June 24. — Left Dormans at. half-past seven; 
dined at La Ferté-sous-Jouarre; reached Meaux 
at eleven; supped and slept at the bishop’s 
palace. 

June 25.— Quitted Meaux; arrived at Paris 
without stopping at eight o’clock. 

June 26.— Nothing at all. Conference with 
the Commissioners of the Assembly. I took 
some whey. 


The King noted down with great mi- 
nuteness his personal expenditure, and 
all his gains and losses at play are care- 
fully recorded. On one occasion he 
appears to have lost with his associates 
36,000 livres at lansquenet at Marli, and 
on the whole his Majesty was not 2 win- 
ner: probably he did not cheat at cards 
as Napoleon did after him.. His house- 
hold expenditure is chronicled ina way 
which would have made Frederick the 
Great jealous. We find 12 sous for a 
watch-glass, 7 sous for sending a watch to 
Paris, 2 livres 14 sous for greasing a post- 
chaise, 1 livre 16 sous for a corkscrew. 
The most prominent item for the table is 
pork, and there are days when his Majesty 
must have devoured black-pudding whole- 
sale. If Louis XVI. was careful, how- 
ever, in registering unimportant items, 
that did not hinder money from being 
spent at Versailles with a prodigality that 
baffled the resources of even De Calonne’s 
fertile mind. The King’s civil list was 
considerably larger than that of the Eng- 
lish monarch, and his Majesty’s brothers 
were always dipping their fingers into 





the Treasury. The Comte de Provence, 
afterwards Louis XVIII., one day re- 
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ceived 200,000 livres, on another 450,000 ; 
and 5,000,000 was invested to furnish him 
with an income of 500,000 livres, which 
appears to have been insufficient, as he 
afterwards received 1,800,000 more. The 
Comte d’Artois, afterwards Charles X., 
was even more prodigal than his brother, 
and the King’s aunts received consider- 
able sums out of the Treasury. 

There are a few items in the King’s 
private expenditure worth noticing ; be 
instance, various sums of money given to 
Beaumarchais, whose “ Mariage de Fi- 

aro” hurried on the Revolution and was 
isapproved by the King. The name of 
Gamain, the King’s locksmith, who after- 
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wards betrayed where the iron chest was 
concealed, often occurs, and his Majesty 
= the son 3,000 livres to set him up in 
usiness. Louis XVI. also seems to 
have paid large sums for diamonds for 
the Queen to Bohmer, who parted with 
the celebrated diamond necklace to the 
Cardinal de Rohan. Another curious 
entry not explained is 12,000 livres to 
Madame de Cavaignac for her son ! 

This diary was in all probability simply 
meant as a hook: of reference for private 
use ; but though that circumstance may 
be remembered, the publication of his 
diary will not fail to lower the unfortu- 
nate King in popular esteem. 





Sco.pinc. —Scolding is mostly a_ habit. 
There is not much meaning to it. It is often 
the result of nervousness, and an irritable con- 
dition of both mind and body. A person is 
tired, or annoyed at some trivial cause, and 
forthwith commences finding fault with every- 
thing and everybody in reach. Scolding is a 
habit very easily formed. It is astonishing 
how soon one who indulges in it at all becomes 
addicted to it and confirmed in it. It is an 
unreasoning and unreasonable habit. Persons 
who once get into the way of scolding always 
find something to scold about. If there is 
nothing else, they fall a-scolding at the mere 
absence of anything to scold at. It is an ex- 
tremely disagreeable habit. It is contagious. 
Once introduced into a family, it is pretty cer- 
tain in a short time to affect all the members. 
People in the country more readily fall into 
the habit of scolding than people in town. 
Women contract the habit more frequently 
than men. This may be because they live more 
frequently in the house, in a confined and 
heated atmosphere, very trying to the nervous 
system and the health in general; and it may be, 
partly, that their natures are more susceptible 
and their sensitiveness more easily wounded.” 


THE practice of preaching at a member of 
the congregation is, it is said, not altogether 
unknown among the English clergy, but the 
power exercised by them in this respect is evi- 
dently as nothing compared to that possessed 
by their brethren the Presbyterians. The cus- 
tom of extempore prayer places in the hands 
of the Scotch minister a still more effective 
weapon than that wielded by the Anglican 
clergyman, inasmuch as it must be less painful 
to a hearer to be preached at than to be made 
the subject of a prayer of intercession in re- 





spect of the vicious or depraved qualities of 
his nature. There is in the latter case far more 
scope for oratorical candour, and we can con- 
ceive few more embarrassing positions than 
that occupied by the’ correspgndent of the 
Orcadian at Walls on “Sabbath, the 2nd of 
March.” On that occasion the Rev. Mr. Keil- 
lor, the minister of the parish, introduced into 
one of his prayers the following “special peti- 
tion,” which the unfortunate correspondent 
reports “as nearly verbatim” as he can remem- 
ber : — “ May that person in our midst,” prayed 
the Rev. Mr. Keillor, “who has from time to 
time been sending forth unsought-for tidings 
to the public, be restored to his right frame of 
mind, and released from that state of mental 
derangement which makes him seek after pub- 
lic notoriety. May he be granted that charac- 
ter which he would make us believe that he 
possesses, but appears to be, devoid of,” &c. 
At this point, the correspondent of the Or- 
cadian appears to have ceased taking a short- 
hand report of the reverend gentleman’s prayer, 
but from the extract already given it seems to 
have been a most able and damaging supplica- 
tion, doing great credit to the Rev. Mr. Keil- 
lor’s powers of invective. The only objection 
we know of to the employment of public prayer 
as a medium for these attacks is that the object 
of them might at the conclusion of the prayer 
retaliate by a slashing “response,” and the 
proceedings of divine service might then per- 
haps assume too much the appearance of a 
parliamentary debate. Pall Mall. 


Mr. CARLYLE is reported to have spoken of 
the Dublin University Bill as “an amorphous 
botch, out of which nothing endurable can ever 
be made.” Pall Mall. 








